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FROM THE AUTHOR 





In the present epoch socialism has firmly estab- 
lished itself in vast areas of the world, and has 
become the natural and, indeed, the only conceiv- 
able way of life for many millions of people. Many 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, which 
have launched out on independent development in 
recent years, have proclaimed socialism as their 
objective. The advanced working-class movement 
fighting for socialism is steadily growing and gain- 
ing strength in the capitalist countries, and the 
ranks of the intelligentsia who remain loyal to a 
system which has had tts day are thinning out. 
Even the capitalist class, which still has a firm 
grip on its wealth and its privileges, is finding it- 
self forced to take the prevailing public frame of 
mind into account and to camouflage its policies 
with pseudo-socialist slogans. 

In a word, only dyed-in-the-wool reactionaries 
or politically blind people continue to challenge 
the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist thesis on 
the historical inevitability of the replacement of 
capitalism by socialism throughout the world. 

However, recognition of this truth does not 
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mean an end to the ideological struggle. On the con- 
trary, the realization that socialism is the tomor- 
row of mankind causes people in different coun- 
tries to give thought to how it can best be achieved. 
Every section of society has its own vision of the 
future. formed under the influence of its particu- 
lar economic interests, its own perception of the 
world, its common sense and prejudices. As a re- 
sult, there is not only the acute ideological strug- 
gle between the champions of socialism and its di- 
rect opponents, but also a lively polemic between 
the different trends of socialist thought with their 
different conceptions of the general principles of 
socialism or particular elements of its economic 
and political mechanism. 


Communists, who are guided in their activity by 
the scientific theory of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
have never evaded this polemic, but have always 
been ready to objectively assess all the different 
views and produce their own arguments. These 
are weighty arguments, for behind them stands a 
real socialist society which has for more than half 
a century been successfully developing in the 
USSR and for almost three decades in the other 
countries of the socialist community. The trail to 
the future has been blazed. 


It would be extremely narrow-minded to regard 
this socialism as a static phenomenon, a finished 
model to be imitated. Like any young organism, 
socialist society is constantly growing and being 
improved. The Soviet Union, a country of deve- 
loped socialism, where the social institutions of 
the new system have attained maturity, is now 
carrying out the many-sided tasks of the building 
of communism laid down by the Programme of 





the Communist Party, and by the decisions of 
the 24th Party Congress: to wed the achievements 
of the scientific and technological revolution to 
the advantages of socialism and_ ensure, on this 
basis, a further quick growth of production and of 
the people’s standard of living; to create still more 
favourable conditions for rapid cultural progress, 
for the harmonious physical and cultural develop- 
ment of man; to promote socialist democracy; to 
secure increasingly wider participation of all the 
working people in governing the state. Every year 
of the life and work of the peoples of the USSR 
and the other countries of the world socialist sys- 
tem produces tangible results testifying to the 
inexhaustible possibilities of the new system, adds 
new touches to its general picture, increases its 
authority and makes it more and more attractive 
to other people. 

This is not to say that passing judgement on so- 
cialism should be postponed till the future. What 
has already been achieved fully bears out the vita- 
lity and correctness of the Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples on which present-day socialist society is 
based. This holds true both for economic princip- 
les—especially that of public ownership of the 
principal means of production— and for political 
principles—particularly that of the leading role of 
the working class and its Communist vanguard. 

There is no room for dispute about this. It is 
clear to every open-minded person that as, within 
half a century, the Soviet Union has turned from 
a backward country into a great power in all 
spheres of importance (economy, science and tech- 
nology, public education, etc.), and as similar 
success has been achieved by many other  coun- 
tries, this is irrefutable proof of the superiority of 
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the political system of socialism, of its method of 
organizing power and administration. 

But it is precisely because this truth is so com- 
pletely obvious that the propagandists of the ca- 
pitalist system have been compelled to go to all 
lengths to obscure it, to conceal it from the work- 
ing people and the general public of the  capita- 
list countries. 

Truth is bound to force its way through, they 
say. The author hopes that the facts and argu- 
ments adduced in this pamphlet will be of some 
use in this respect. 








ON THE ONE-PARTY 
AND MULTI-PARTY SYSTEMS 








Social development in the USSR, as in the other 
countries of the socialist world system, is guided 
by the Communist Party. The leading role of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) is 
provided for in the Constitution of the USSR, 
which says that “the most active and politically- 
conscious citizens among the working class, work- 
ing peasants and working intelligentsia volunta- 
rily unite in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which is the vanguard of the working peo- 
ple in their struggle to build communist society 
and is the leading core of all organizations of the 
working people, both governmental and non-go- 
vernmental.” (Article 126). 

We shall have occasion later to return to this 
formula, which is essential for an understanding 
of the entire system of relations between the Par- 
ty and the State in Soviet socialist society. At this 
point, we shall examine the criticism of this system 
and show where it errs. This is necessary because 


it is precisely the question of party and state rela- 
tionship under socialism that political theoretici- 
ans of the capitalist world most readily use in 
their critical exercises. 


The most zealous and least competent are cri- 
tics of socialism who nail to its door the very pro- 
mulgation of the principle of Party guidance of 
the State. According to them, this fact is in itself 
sufficient proof of the formal character, and even 
worthlessness of socialist democracy: What demo- 
cracy can there be, they say, where state power is 
concentrated in the hands of a powerful political 
organization with a more or less permanent staff 
of functionaries, cemented by an identity of ideo- 
logical views? 


Such “exposures”, however, carry little weight 
for, among other things, Communists have never 
concealed their stand on this question. It is made 
abundantly clear in Marxist literature that leader- 
ship by the party of the working class is a basic 
principle of the socialist revolution. Without this 
leadership neither the victory of the October Re- 
volution and the building of socialism in the USSR 
nor the success of socialism in a number of other 
countries would have been possible. 


It is an elementary truth that as long as_ the 
state exists political parties stand at its helm. In 
capitalist society it is parties which protect private 
ownership and the system based on it. In socia- 
list society, it is parties which protect public own- 
ership and the system that corresponds to it. Lead- 
ership by the Communist Party is simply an ob- 
jective element and a prerequisite of advance to- 
wards communism. Communism cannot be built 
without Communists, just as a block of flats can- 
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not be built without architects and outer space 
cannot be conquered without cosmonauts. ! 

For the information of our critics, it is necessa- 
ry to state that the principle of a party guidance 
of the state was not Marx’s idea, nor, for that mat- 
ter, did anyone else invent it. It emerged on its own 
in the course of contemporary historical practice 
as a natural method by which the ruling class 
exercises its power—and not only a natural meth- 
od but the only possible one, for otherwise the 
predominant class would not be able to rule at 
all. Incidentally, here we already proceed to an- 
other argument of the capitalist theoreticians, one 
which is actually a continuation of the previous 
one. This is that Marxist practices are at variance 
with the Marxist teaching, that in reality the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat turns out to be the 
dictatorship of a party. This thesis shows both a 
failure to understand either the teaching or the 
experience and deliberate hypocrisy. The dictator- 
ship of the working class is always embodied in 
the state power of its political vanguard, which 
is most fully aware of, and most consistently up- 
holds, the interests of its class. The party is set 
up for the express purpose of helping the class to 
understand where its vital interests lie, of organiz- 
ing it and encouraging it to struggle for the reali- 
zation of those interests. No dictatorship by a 





' The experience of a number of developing countries has 
also proved the possibility of entry upon the road of social 
change under the leadership of revolutionary-democratic par- 
ties. But in the case of this variant and that of the struggle 
for socialism in capitalist states with Communists and Socia- 
lists collaborating as equal partners, the leadership of a par- 
ty or parties of a consistently socialist orientation is indis- 
pensible. 
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class can be organized in such a way as to enable 
the whole class to exercise direct leadership of so- 
ciety. The function of guiding society in the name 
of the class, with its consent, and on its authori- 
ty is performed by its political vanguard, and again 
not directly, but through a system of govern- 
mental and public institutions. 

Our opponents further claim that socialism has 
committed itself to the one-party system, which 
they say is incompatible with democracy as it de- 
prives the electorate of the possibility of choice 
and rules out the element of competition in the 
struggle for power and, with it, the accountabili- 
ty of the ruling party to the people. This thesis 
deserves thorough consideration, because it can 
be heard, not only from the outspoken enemies of 
socialism but also from those who on the whole 
sympathize with it. Of late there has appeared in 
the West a schoo! of political thought which takes 
a favourable view of public ownership and the so- 
cialist system of economy and highly appraises 
the organization of social security in the socialist 
countries and their peace-oriented foreign policy, 
but which maintains that socialism has not yet 
succeeded in creating a_ political system which 
measures up to the needs of its economic and so-— 
cial system, and which regards the one-party sys- | 
tem as the root cause of it. | 

These views fail to take into account the basic 
distinction between the capitalist and socialist 
systems of social relations, and attribute excessive, 
paramount importance to the political form of a 
system, forgetting about its social content. Hence 
their fundamental fallacy. 

Under capitalism, the plurality of parties is first 
of all a reflection of the class antagonism. As long 
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as society remains divided into the exploiters and 
the exploited, the struggle between classes inevita- 
bly finds expression in the struggle between their 
political parties. The apologists of bourgeois de- 
mocracy have absolutely no grounds for giving it 
credit for allowing Communist parties to exist in 
capitalist countries. This is neither a testimony to 
the broad-mindedness of the “fathers” of bourgeois 
constitutions, nor the liberals’ gift to the peo- 
ple. It is evidence of the objective fact that capi- 
talism just cannot do without the working class, 
and the working class always organizes into a 
party defending its interests. A proletarian party 
may win legality or be driven underground; it may 
be big or small; it may be highly or not so highly 
active and militant. But it is there, and when we 
say that it is indestructible this is not a high-so- 
unding phrase but a statement of a fact of historical 
reality. 

In the nineteen-thirties Hitler and Mussolini did 
their utmost to eliminate the Communist party, 
and, with it, the Socialist party, offering to the 
proletariat, instead, their pseudo-socialist, fascist 
organization. Widely employing social demagogy 
and creating an atmosphere of chauvinistic psy- 
chosis, they succeeded in deceiving for some time 
a considerable part of the working people and ral- 
lying them to their side—or at least turning them 
into obedient executors of their criminal designs. 
But neither their demagogy, nor the savage perse- 
cution of Communists helped the fascists to achieve 
their aim of destroying the revolutionary party 
of the proletariat, for, in order to achieve _ this, 
they would have had to destroy the whole of the 
proletariat. 

Terror and repression are still practised today 
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by the bourgeoisie. Witness the ruthless persecu 
tion and physical destruction of Communists in 
Spain, Portugal, Greece or Indonesia. Anti-Com- 
munism as an element of policy is characteristic, 
to varying degrees, of all capitalist states, although 
in many of them the ruling circles are forced to 
put up with the existence of active Communist 
parties. 

No matter how capitalism may modernize itself, 
a plurality of parties, that is to say, the existence 
of at least two parties representing the interests of 
antagonistic classes invariably remains its charac- 
teristic feature. Quite a different thing is the 
multi-party system which implies a competitive 
struggle of parties for power. The social reason 
for the existence of this system is that the bour- 
geoisic (as, incidentally, anyotherclass) is not 
homogeneous and the interests of its different sec- 
tions often clash. These sections unite into one par- 
ty (or conclude an alliance or “truce’’) at moments 
of acute revolutionary crises but act each on its 
own in relatively untroubled times. Their struggle 
for power is not antagonistic in essence, but ne- 
vertheless it often assumes very sharp forms. ! 


' In his work Contemporary Capitalism (London, 1956) John 
Strachey, a prominent Labour theoretician, writes: “The State, 
they (Communists — G. Sh.) declare, is nothing but the 
instrument of the great capitalists... The fact is that in the 
conditions of contemporary democracy the State and its vast 
powers are rather prizes for which all sorts of interests are 
struggling and competing.” (p. 246). Strachey believes he has 
put Marxism “in a spot’, but in reality he has merely reveal- 
ed a superficial approach to the problem. Because of the 
fact that “all sorts of interests are struggling and compet- 
ing” for influence over its policy, the bourgeois state does 
not cease being an instrument of the political dominance of 
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Thus, the concept of a “plurality of parties” 
reflects the class antagonism of capitalist society, 
while the concept of the “multi-party system” de- 
notes one of the methods of organizing the power 
of the dominant class. 

The multi-party system under capitalism is, in 
point of fact, nothing but a political form of the 
struggle for power, which is waged in the context 
of the existing system, leaving its foundations in- 
tact. Hence the negative character of its main prin- 
ciple, which is to shut out the revolutionary par- 
ty of the working class. 

At the dawn of capitalism the proletariat was 
simply debarred from official participation in the 
struggle for a say in state affairs. It was assigned 
the role of observer, and its party was kept out of 
the constitutional game. As the working-class move- 
ment progressed, the bourgeoisie was compelled 
to make concessions, which it did very reluctantly. 
It is interesting to recall how horrified ‘respect- 
uble bourgeois people” were at the advent to power 
of the first social-democratic governments. But 
their fears were soon dispelled: the Social-Demo- 
crats, it turned out, had no intention of undermin- 
ing the pillars of capitalism and were willing to 
play the constitutional game strictly in keeping 
with the established rules. To be sure, the bour- 
geoisie was far from pleased about the reforms, 
however small, which the  social-democratic go- 
vernments were forced to carry out under the 
pressure of the masses. But it had to reconcile it- 
self to them. Moreover, bourgeois politicians not 





monopoly capital. The struggle of interests is first and fore- 
most the struggle of the different groups of the ruling class 
for their share of the “state pie”. 
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only adapted themselves to the new conditions, 
but came to appreciate all the benefits that accru- 
ed from giving the Social-Democrats a share in 
parliamentary rule. 

The question can now be asked: Is the multi- 
party system a guarantee of democracy? Of course, 
it is not. This political form does not, in itself, 
ensure either the pursuit of a policy in the inte- 
rests of the majority of the population, or the sta- 
bility of democratic institutions enabling the work- 
ing class and all working people to organize and 
defend their interests. Thesé aims can be attained 
only through the political struggle of the working 
people. 

At the same time, it would be a grave error to 
underestimate the democratic content of the multi- 
party system in the bourgeois state, where its 
only alternative is the one-party system, which, 
under capitalist conditions, is synonymous with 
the totalitarian dictatorship of the monopolies. 
One can therefore agree with those bourgeois 
scholars who are concerned over the fact that the 
traditional multi-party system has tended to dec- 
line over the recent years. “...In almost all the 
democracies of Western Europe,” the American so- 
ciologist, Enrico Opocher, observes in a collection 
of articles entitled Political Thought Since World 
War Il, “a phenomenon called ‘partocracy’ has ap- 
peared; it represents on the institutional plane the 
transition from the system of the plurality of par- 
ties to that of the single party—from the subordi- 
nation of parties to the state to the subordination 
of the state to a dominant party. This means, in 
general terms, that the parties have assumed a 
monopoly of political power, that the ‘centre of 
sovereignty has been transferred from the will of | 
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the people to the will of the ‘élites’ in control of 
the parties.” ! 

On the other hand, the champions of the single- 
party regime of technocracy, or so-called guided 
democracy, fulminate against the multi-party 
system as a serious obstacle to the realization of 
their political ideals. 

Louis Rougier, a French sociologist, criticizes 
the multi-party system for its deficiency and in- 
ability to ensure effective government. He depicts 
the state of affairs in the Fourth Republic in the 
following way: “Ministers would come running to 
the offices of the parliamentary groups of the par- 
ties to determine their stand on the eve of cabi- 
net meetings. The parties would recall their mini- 
sters before the government found itself in a mi- 
nority. Every day one could observe the excom- 
munication of recalcitrants—those who acted in 
keeping with their convictions in violation of par- 
ty discipline. Duty to the party was placed before 
duty to the country”’.? Then, he proceeds, “The 
voter cannot take part in the selection of candi- 
dates, which depend on the party bureau. The vo- 
ter is even denied the right to choose a party. This 
choice slips away from him because of the use of 
the system of blocs.” 4 

Rougier declares himself for technocracy, against 
any party system. But it is doubtful whether 
he really believes in the possibility of non-parti- 
san government by specialists in contemporary ca- 


' Enrico Opocher. Political Thought Since World War IT, 
N. Y., 1964, p. 61. 

2 L. Rougier. L‘erreur de la démocratie frangaise. P., 1963 
p. 105. 

* Ibid., p. 110. 
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pitalist society. As a result, the voter, from whom 
the “choice slips away”, is offered nothing more 
than the most banal variant of the one-party sys- 
tem. 

The multi-party system is even more furiously 
attacked by the open supporters of one-man rule. 

The conclusion that can be drawn from all this 
is that, despite its class limitations, the multi-par- 
ty system constitutes one of the important institu- 
tions of bourgeois democracy. The Marxist atti- 
tude towards these institutions is known: the work- 
ing class and its party must not only support 
their preservation under capitalism, but must use 
the democratic principles and forms won through 
centuries of struggle by the masses in the building 
of the new society. 

It stands to reason that by no means all of these 
principles and forms are applicable and useful 
under the new socio-economic conditions. Some 
of them require substantial modification, while 
others prove altogether unsuitable. How do mat- 
ters stand here with the multi-party system? The 
answer to this question has been given already, 
both in theory and in practice. 

To begin with, it should be noted that neither 
the works of the founders of scientific commu- 
nism, nor the documents of the international Com- 
munist movement contain statements to the effect 
that socialism rules out the multi-party system. 
The question of the possibility, or, more precisely, 
admissibility of using it did not present itself to 
Marxist theoreticians at first. It was assumed 
that the proletariat would organize in only one 
political party, which would fight for the victory 
of the socialist revolution and then, naturally, 
guide the building of socialism. 
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The split in the working-class movement caused 
by the apostasy of the leaders of Western social- 
democracy, by their conciliation with the bour- 
geoisie, did not bring about any fundamental chan- 
ges. In the conditions of a revolutionary situation 
the Communist parties not only could not collabo- 
rate with the opportunist parties of the Second In- 
ternational, but had to wage a resolute and stub- 
born struggle against them. And ‘then, what ques- 
tion could there be of a multi-party system when, 
for instance, the Russian Mensheviks openly de- 
serted to the camp of the enemies of socialism, or 
when the German social-democrats played a sini- 
ster role in bringing about the defeat of the revo- 
lution of 1918 in Germany? 

But although there was originally no reason for 
a theoretical consideration of the question of the 
multi-party system, it was eventually raised by 
revolutionary practice itself. 

The All-Union Central Executive Committee, 
the supreme legislative body of the country elect- 
ed by the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, 
was multi-party in composition. It consisted of 62 
Bolsheviks, 29 Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, six 
Menshevik internationalists, three Ukrainian So- 
cialists and one Maximalist Socialist-Revolutiona- 
ry. Wielding an overwhelming majority at the 
Congress, ithe Bolsheviks had the indisputable 
right to form a one-party government. Neverthe- 
less, they considered it desirable to offer ministe- 
rial posts to the second-largest group of delegates, 
the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

“Soviet power has been won in Russia, and the 
transfer of government from one Soviet party to 
another is guaranteed without any revolution, 
simply by a decision of the Soviets,” the Central 
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Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic La- 
bour Party (Bolsheviks) stated in an appeal writ- 
ten by Lenin to all Party members and to all the 
working people of Russia. “The majority at the Se- 
cond All-Russia Congress of Soviets belonged to 
the Bolshevik Party. Therefore the only Soviet 
Government is the one formed by that Party. And 
everybody knows that the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party, several hours prior to the 
formation of the new government, and to the pre- 
sentation of the list of its members to the Second 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, summoned to its 
session three of the most prominent members of 
the group of Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
Comrades Kamkov, Spiro and Karelin, and invited 
them to join the new government.” ! 

The leader of the proletarian revolution clearly 
defined the conditions for the co-operation of par- 
ties in the Soviet government. He pointed out: 
“We stand firmly by the principle of Sovict power. 
i.e., the power of the majority obtained at the last 
Congress of Soviets. We agreed, and still agree. to 
share power with the minority in the Soviets, pro- 
vided that minority loyally and honestly under- 
take to submit to the majority and carry out the 
programme, approved by the whole Second Al!!- 
Russia Congress of Soviets, for gradual, but firm 
and undeviating steps towards socialism.” 2 

Eventually a government with the participation 
of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries was formed. 
Soon it became clear, however, that this group had 
no intention of co-operating loyally with the Bol- 


! Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 26, pp. 303-304. 
2 Tbid., p. 307. 


sheviks for the purpose of carrying out a_pro- 
gramme of socialist changes. Their move was little 
more than an attempt at temporizing in order to 
organize a counter-revolutionary rebellion and 
seize power. The routing of the Left Socialist-Re- 
volutionaries and the formation of a single-party 
government were the natural result of such a po- 
licy. Thus the one-party system became historical- 
ly established in Soviet society. 

The experience connected with the victory of 
the socialist revolution in a number of European 
and Asian countries after the Second World War 
also must be taken into consideration. The speci- 
fic conditions obtaining in these countries gave 
rise to a new form of proletarian dictatorship— 
people’s democracy. In European countries the 
socialist revolution was a natural sequel to the 
anti-fascist struggle which had been waged by the 
broadest social strata, and in Asian countries it 
grew out of the anti-colonial revolution of libera- 
lion which was, naturaily, of a national character. 
The breadth of the social base predetermined the 
collaboration of numerous political parties in the 
advance along the socialist road, while the out- 
standing role played by the Communist parties in 
organizing the resistance to fascism and the strug- 
gle for national liberation secured for them in ad- 
vance the leading position in the multi-party sys- 
tem that had begun to take shape. 

This system is now functioning successfully in 
a number of socialist countries. Its principal fea- 
ture is that it serves as an instrument of perma- 
nent co-operation of parties representing the spe- 
cific interests of particular sections of ‘the popula- 
tion in governments headed by the Communist 
parties, which represent the interests of all work- 
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ing people and direct the entire process of the 
Building of socialism. ! 

The parties which are partners of the Commun- 
ists in building the new society recognize the lead- 
ing role of the Communist parties and the Wor- 
kers’ parties, and corresponding provisions are 
made in their rules. From this it does not by any 
means follow, however, that they are deprived 
of all independence and initiative. “The recogni- 
tion of the leading role of our Party in the natio- 
nal unity front,” the Central Committee of the Po- 
lish United Workers’ Party stated in its report to 
the 3rd Party Congress, ‘does not mean that the 
allied parties are ordered about or that they take 
on the role of transmission belts for the Party. On 
the contrary, it presupposes the independence of 
each party and its own initiative, joint responsibi- 
lity for the realization of the common programme, 
and joint participation in exercising power in peco- 
ple’s Poland.” 2 

The multi-party system in the countries that 
embarked upon socialist development after the Se- 
cond World War has stood the test of time, prov- 
ing to be the political expression of the alliance 
and co-operation of different sections of the work- 
ing people under the leadership of the working 
class. The leading role of the Communist and 
Workers’ parties in the national (popular) front 


' In addition to the Communist and Workers’ parties, the 
following parties take an active part in political life in the 
European socialist countries: the United Peasants’ and Demo- 
cratic parties in Poland; the Democratic Peasants’, the Natio- 
nal Democratic and the Liberal Democratic parties and also 
the Christian Democratic Union in the German Democratic 
Republic; the Agrarian People’s Union in Bulgaria; the So- 
cialist, the People’s, the Slovak Reconstruction and the Slovak 
Freedom parties in Czechoslovakia. 

2 Nowe drogi, No. 4, 1959, p. 61. 
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ensured the successful transformation of social re- 
lations in the socialist countries and their econo- 
mic and cultural progress. 

Finally, one more stage in the development of 
Marxist theory on this question is connected with 
the expressed aims of a number of West European 
Communist parties, based on an analysis of the 
conditions in which the socialist revolution is ripen- 
ing in the developed capitalist countries where 
there are deeply-rooted democratic traditions. 

For example, the 18th Congress of the French 
Communist Party said in its political resolution 
that the Party “had rejected the idea that a single 
party was essential for the socialist revolution 
and expressed itself in favour of pluralism, to be 
guaranteed by the constitution of the new regime. 
Thus, all the parties which will be taking part in 
the building of communism will be able to join 
the government as equal members; the place and 
authority of each of them will depend on their 
contribution to the common cause and on the 
confidence the people will have shown in them.” 
These ideas found concrete expression in the joint 
Communist-Socialist election programme, which 
received wide support from the masses in the ge- 
neral elections of 1973. 

In spite of the diversity of concrete forms of 
transition to socialism determined by the historical 
conditions of a particular country, full validity is 
retained by the general thesis, namely, that devel- 
opment along the socialist road does not by any 
means rule out coalition system provided that all 
the participating parties represent the working sec- 
tions of the population co-operating in the build- 
ing of socialism under the leadership of the 
working class. 


Having examined this question, we can now pro- 
ceed to an analysis of the one-party system and 
of the extent to which it is democratic. 

Democracy is not only an objective, it is also a 
powerful instrument of social and economic de- 
velopment. As already noted, the Soviet Union’s 
remarkable success—the all-round progress of 
Soviet society—achieved in the half-century since 
the October Revolution of 1917 is the most con- 
vineing proof of the effectiveness of the political 
system of socialism. This, naturally, holds true for 
the principle of single-party rule as well. 

The opinion has been expressed that the one- 
party system was necessary and played a positive 
role in the extraordinary conditions of formation 
of the first socialist society in history (acute class 
struggle, counter-revolution and foreign interven- 
tion, capitalist encirclement, etc.), but that it does 
not accord with the requirements of mature so- 
cialism and is less effective than the multi-party 
system. 

But this is an unfounded view. The actual ex- 
perience of socialism shows beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the one-party system can ensure social 
progress at all stages of the building of the new 
society. 


A UNIFYING FORCE 


In socialist society, where all social develop- 
ment is subordinated to the immediate as well as 
long-term interests of the working people, the 
worth of the political system is determined first 
of all by its ability to express those interests, to 
regulate relations between classes and sections of 
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society, and to organize their co-operation in the 
effort to achieve common goals. 
| Let us examine, from this angle, the structure 
' and state of class relations in Soviet society. 
This society is known to consist of two clas- 





ses—the working class and the collective far- 
mers—and the people’s intelligentsia as a social 
group.! Because there is public ownership of the 
means of production in its state and co-operative 
forms, there is a single principle of distribution of 
the national income among all citizens—according 
to work. No matter to what class they belong, all 
Soviet people are equally interested in the mate- 
rial and cultural advancement of their country, in 
the realization of the numerous and varied tasks 
of the building of communism, for on this directly 
depend their personal well-being and their op- 
portunity to develop and apply their abilities. 

Therefore we are fully entitled to say that un- 
der socialism the vital interests of all classes and 
social strata coincide. This coinciding of interests 
constituted the basis for the emergence of rela- 
tions of comradely collaboration and mutual as- 
sistance in socialist production, and led to the for- 
mation of the socio-political and ideological unity 
of the Soviet people. 

In analyzing the social composition of society 
it is also necessary to take into consideration the 
various sections and groups existing within the 
main classes. For instance, each of the large con- 
tingents of the working class engaged in the ma- 
nufacturing, extractive or building industries has 
‘ In 1968 the social composition of Soviet society was as 
follows: factory and office workers, 77.7 per cent; collective 
farmers and co-operative artisans, 22.27 per cent; individual 
peasants and artisans, 0.03 per cent. 
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special features of its own. Groups of field work- 
ers and livestock farmers and farm machinery 
operators are usually distinguished within the pea- 
santry. There are also certain distinctions between 
doctors, teachers, engineers and technicians, scien- 
tists, men of arts and letters, and other categories 
of the intelligentsia. Groups or sections of society 
are traditionally distinguished, not only according 
to trade or profession, but also according to place 
of residence, nationality, age and other characte- 
ristics. 

The special features of a social group are deter- 
mined primarily by the material conditions of the 
life of its members, by their productive activity, 
educational level, cultural requirements and aspi- 
rations—by the entire tenor of life of this social 
group, whose common interest, which distinguis- 
hes it from other social groups, we shall call the 
specifie interest. 

The sections of society indicated above have 
nothing in common with the “strata” which Wes- 
tern sociologists seek out everywhere and with 
particular zeal in socialist society. 

In “stratifying” capitalist society these sociolo- 
gists usually arrange vertically the strata which 
they delineate. Emphasis is thus laid, at first glance, 
on showing up social inequality. In reality, 
quite the contrary is the case: the fundamental 
distinction between the bourgeois, exploiting class 
and the classes of working people evaporates. And 
when applied to socialism, the same scheme alrea- 
dy plays a critical and not an apologetic role. It 
fragments socialist society into unequal strata, 
thereby likening it to capitalist society and pre- | 
senting it as being “neither better nor worse” than 
the latter. 
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This use of the stratification theory for propa- 
ganda purposes must be given a certain degree of 
sophistication; it is fairly cleverly camouflaged with 
a pretence to objectivity as it purports to adopt the 
same approach to capitalism and socialism, grant- 
ing no concessions or advantages to either. And yet 
some capitalist propagandists give themselves 
away—for instance, the American political analyst, 
Kenneth Coulgrove, who asserts, in his book Demo- 
eracy Versus Communism (1959), that Soviet so- 
ciety is vertically divided, not merely into strata, 
but into classes. This is evidently explained, not by 
the author’s lack of knowledge or of acumen, but 
rather by the fact that his book, written as an aid 
for the study of communism in American colleges, 
simplifies the matter for the sake of “populariza- 
tion”. Informing his readers that Marx, Engels and 
Lenin promised to build a classless society, the 
author goes on to declare that, alas, nothing has 
come of it, and that the number of classes has 
grown and not decreased. To be sure, the profes- 
sor prefers to overlook the fact that, according to 
Marxist theory, the division of society into classes 
will disappear only under complete communism. 
He also forgets to mention that the exploiting clas- 
ses are already abolished under socialism. For if 
he is honest about all this he will have nothing 
left to accuse the Communists of. 

But let us leave all this dishonesty and distor- 
tion to the conscience of that writer and take a 
look at the classes he has discovered in Soviet so- 
ciety. There are, for instance, according to him, 
the class of the Young Communist League (Kom- 
somol) members, university students, army non- 
commissioned officers, heroes of Jabour and high- 
ly-skilled workers, and the class of Communist 
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Party members, junior army officers, factory fore- 
men, heads of collective farms, and teachers. One 
more class is made up of high-ranking civil ser- 
vants, senior army officers and factory managers. 
Then follows the class of generals, higher school 
professors and lecturers, prominent scientists, ete. 

On what principles did Coulgrove base his fan- 
ciful classification? Firstly, age: if you are a 
school pupil you belong to one class; upon becom- 
ing a college student you go over to another class. 
Secondly, occupation or rank: soldiers are bracket- 
ed in one class, noncommissioned officers, in 
another, lieutenants, in still another, and so on. 
According to his principle, all that the Soviet mar- 
shals, for instance, have been doing all their lives 
was to pass from one “class” to another. 

We took the example of one of the particularly 
absurd schemes on which Western sociologists 
operate. But it would be a waste of time to look 
for an objective approach even in much more so- 
lid-looking theories, constructed to elucidate the 
real state of affairs. A case in point is the analysis 
of Soviet society undertaken by a noted theoreti- 
cian of Right-wing socialism, André Philip. As he 
sees it, there exist five social groups in the USSR: 
workers, farmers, managers, intellectuals, and the 
Party. ! 

A confusion of the concepts of a class and a 
social group is conspicuous here. Indeed, why are 
“managers” (administrative personnel) set apart 
from the intelligentsia? Why does the Party, 
which consists of representatives of all the classes 
and sections of Soviel society, conslitule a special 


! See A. Philip. Histoire des faits économiques et sociaux de 
1800 4 nos jours. P., 1963, Vol. 11, pp. 49-55. 
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“group”? It turns out that this is done to provide 
substantiation for subsequent political conclusions. 

Let us, however, make an earnest effort to find 
out why social groups can be in no way equated 
with social classes. To begin with, they are devoid 
of class-forming characteristics of their own and, 
in the first place, of a special relationship to the 
means of production. Another equally important 
reason is that their specific interest is in a subordi- 
nate position in regard to the class interest, let 
alone the national interest. The absence of antago- 
nisms in society, both horizontally (between clas- 
ses) and vertically (the individual—the social 
group—the class—-society as a whole), is one of 
the tremendous advantages of socialism, the main 
gain of the proletarian revolution. 

However, the absence of antagonisms does not 
signify an identity of the needs of the different so- 
cial groups. Along with the complete and perma- 
nent coincidence of the fundamental interests of 
all classes and social groups, there may arise, and 
does arise, a lack of coincidence of specific inte- 
rests. That is a contradiction of a kind which, 
while not being antagonistic, can become aggrava- 
ted unless it is resolved in good time. 

Social processes are not regulated automatical- 
lv. Such regulation calls for a thoroughly thought- 
out social policy based on a scientific analysis of 
all the phenomena taking place in society, on a 
consideration of not only national and class inte- 
rests but also the specific interests of all sections 
of society. As for the principal aim and the essence 
of this policy, it must, firstly, elicit social inte- 
rests and, secondly, co-ordinate them. 

Both tasks are exceedingly complicated. For we 
do not always have to do with a fully crystallized 
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social stratum which clearly formulates its specific 
interests. In many instances social groups have no 
definite bounds,and not infrequently they are 
formed altogether anew, centring round some new 
interest. 

Ascertaining interests is in itself difficult enough 
but it is all the more difficult to satisfy them. And 
since it is not always possible to satisfy all social 
requirements at the same time, it is often neces- 
sary to choose from among equally legitimate inte- 
rests, to allocate priorities. The simplest variant of 
such choice arises during the distribution of ap- 
propriations bearing on the material condition of 
people belonging to two more or less equally im- 
portant social sections. In this instance preference 
is given to that section which stands in greater 
need of an improvement of its material condition 
and the satisfaction of whose interest accords in 
greater measure with the requirements of society 
as a whole. 

Complicated as this matter is, it is incomparably 
easier to deal with than the problems connected 
with many unknown quantities that confront the 
state in everyday practice. Problems of this kind 
must be solved in a way which makes clear the 
political aspect of every major economic underta- 
king, i.e., ensuring the greatest possible harmony 
of the various social interests, and further strength- 
ening the social and political unity of the whole 
people. 

What are the requisites of all these solutions, 
which constitute, in the final analysis, the essence 
of state policy? (Lenin defined politics as rela- 
tionships between classes). What is needed, un- 
questionably, is a sound objective basis, an intel- 
ligent and realistic consideration of the matter in 





hand, account of all factors which can be perceiv- 
ed and assessed by Marxist social theory and con- 
crete sociology of today. 

Social analysis, backed by the facts, is a power- 
ful instrument in shaping a correct social policy. 
But this very policy, the co-ordination of social in- 
terests, is a matter only for the political organiza- 
tion empowered by society to govern the country. 

A question of principle, therefore, is: how can 
the interests of the different sections of society be 
harmonized under socialism—through the co-ope- 
ration of political parties representing the  diffe- 
rent contingents of the working people, or within 
the framework of one party and of a single-party 
policy? In answering this question Marxists allow 
for the possibility of both the multi-party and 
single-party variants, the latter especially for 
countries where the single-party system is a 
deeply-rooted political tradition. 

The capability of this system to serve as an ef- 
fective means for considering and _ co-ordinating 
various social interests constitutes, in our view, the 
most potent argument in favour of the one-party 
system, and affords proof of its effectiveness at all 
stages of development of socialist society. 

Reflecting the will of all classes and sections of 
the population, and working for the harmony of 
their interests, the Communist party acts as the 
main unifying force of society. It brings together 
the whole people and directs their efforts at ac- 
complishing the fundamental tasks of the building 
of communism. 

“A party armed with Marxist-Leninist theory, 
expressing the will of the working class and all 
the working people, is a decisive force in the 
struggle for socialism and communism,” said Leo- 
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nid Brezhnev in his speech at the 5th Congress 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party. “It is at the 
same time the surest guarantee that, in the devel- 
opment of socialist society, the interests of all the 
working classes and sections of socicty composing 
it will be most fully taken into account and har- 
moniously combined.” 

It should be specially stressed that what is at 
issue is social and not narrow, parochial interests. 
Emphasis on the latter is a distortion of the prin- 
ciples of planned management of the national eco- 
nomy. and can seriously harm the common cause. 
Therefore the Party and the socialist state resolute- 
ly combat all manifestations of parochialism, of 
disregard for the interests of the whole people. of 
a striving to snatch as large a lump as possible for 
one’s own organization or locality. 

Undoubtedly, the social interest is to a greater 
or lesser extent present in the interest of this or 
that organization, and no organization or institu- 
tion can be denied the right to prove to the Party, 
the bodies of power and the general public the 
need to satisfy its requirements. But the narrow, 
parochial approach signifies, not this normal order 
of ascertainment of requirements, but actions in 
circumvention of the established democratic pro- 
cedure, an attempt to obtain something (additional 
appropriations, for instance) without sufficient 
grounds for this. 

The way to solving all the many-sided and com- 
plex problems confronting socialism lies, not 
through the rivalry of different sections of society, 
but through their co-operation within the frame- 
work of the worker-peasant alliance, on the 
basis of the ideological and socio-political unity 
of the whole people. 
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The role and responsibility of the Marxist Par- 
ty are aptly described in the following words from 
the political report to the 9th Congress of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party: “Internation- 
al experience shows that socialism allows, in prin- 
ciple, for the existence of several parties. 
In our country the historical situation has devel- 
oped in such a way that we have one party, the 
revolutionary party of the working class, which 
guides social development. Far from diminishing, 
this circumstance enhances the Party’s responsibi- 
lity, in the sense that it must work to rally the 
people as a whole and draw into the effort to 
achieve socially useful aims representatives of dif- 
ferent classes and sections of society, even those 
who have different political views and who have 
not fully assimilated our world outlook as yet.” 

As is seen from the historical practice of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, the 
one-party system is able to be a powerful instru- 
ment for social development. But it does not auto- 
matically become such an instrument. The degree 
of its effectiveness depends on a number of fac- 
tors among which, in keeping with Lenin’s teach- 
ing and as the experience of development of the 
political system of socialism shows, the following 
are particularly important: 

(a) the democratic development of the Party it- 
self, and a consistently objective, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist character of its policy; 

(b) its close, strong ties with the broadest mas- 
ses of working people and with all the categories 
of the population; 

(c) a rational, effective system of relationships 
between the Party and the State. 
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INNER-PARTY DEMOCRACY. 
THE WORKING PEOPLE’S 


INTERESTS—THE BASIS 
OF PARTY POLICY 


Long before the Communists’ advent to power, 
Lenin, the founder and leader of the Bolshevik 
Party, had stressed repeatedly the necessity of 
promoting in every way inner-Party democracy. 
This question occupied his special attention after 
the October 1917 Revolution. 

The socialist revolution was regarded in theory, | 
and became in reality, the cause of the broad mas- 
ses of the people headed by the proletariat. Only 
an organization which was itself democratic could 
carry the revolution forward, awaken the political 
consciousness of the people and stir them to great 
labour activity. That was why the Bolshevik Par- | 
ty, acting as a fighting, unified organization of the | 
proletariat, worked to secure unity of will and ac- 
tion on the basis of the promotion of democracy 
in all spheres of its life and activity. 

An organization’s ability to analyze critically its 
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own activity, to reveal its mistakes and take ef 
fective measures to prevent their repetition, is a 
major criterion of its democratic character. 

The Leninist Party stated at its 9th All-Russia 
Conference: “Wider criticism of its organizations, 
both local and central, is needed in the life of the 
Party. To instruct the Central Committee to indi- 
cate, in a circular letter, methods of promoting in- 
ner-Party criticism at general meetings.”! II 
should be reminded that the conference in ques- 
tion took place in September, 1920, when there 
were still some foreign interventionists and White 
Guards in the country, and when the fate of So- 
viet power was still in the balance. And at such a 
time the ruling Party was anxious to find “me- 
thods of promoting inner-Party criticism’, seeing 
in it a source of its strength, an essential condition 
for its further success. 

The 10th Party Congress prohibited the forma- 
tion of factions, i.e., groupings refusing to abide 
by the decisions of the majority and taking the 
road of anti-Party struggle. Many Western histo- 
rians declare 1921, when the 10th Congress was 
held, a turning-point in the development of the 
socialist revolution, when, they say, the Party 
turned off the democratic road. The implication is 
that no democracy is possible in the Party without 
factions in it, and that if it wants to prove its ad- 
herence to democracy it must revive the right of a 
minority to form factions with their own program- 
mes and policy guidelines. 

But what about the bourgeois parties them- 
selves? There is hardly asingle one which tolerates 





' The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses 
and Conferences and Plenary Meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee, Part 1, Moscow, 1954, p. 509 (in Russian). 
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factions. let alone gives them the right to wage an 
organized struggle against the party’s programme 
and policy, against the decisions of its majority. 
And where factions do appear after all, the end 
result is either their self-dissolution under pain 
of expulsion. or a split and the formation of a new 
party. And this is natural, for any political orga- 
nization must be based on ideological unity; as 
soon as this unity is violated or altogether ceases 
lo exist, it becomes senseless for groups waging 
an open political struggle against each other to re- 
main in one and the same organization. 

The political life of the capitalist countries fur- 
nishes many examples of the severe discipline 
both bourgeois and socialist parties enforce in their 
ranks. The past decade has witnessed many 
instances of the expulsion of groups charged with 
resistance to the political line of the leader of the 
party or refusal to vote in parliament as instruct- 
ed by the party leadership. 

We shall not limit ourselves to pointing to the 
hypocrisy of Western historians. After all, com- 
plete clarity on this question is needed, not so much 
in order to repel their attacks against socialism as 
in order to see clearly all the aspects of the given 
political system and the ways of its development. 

Does the right to form factions really serve as 
the ultimate guarantee of inner-Party democracy? 
The answer to this question can only be in the ne- 
gative. The right to form factions cannot be such 
a guarantee even if only for the formal reason that 
it is itself a violation of one of the basic principles 
of democratic centralism—the binding character 
of the decisions of the majority for the minority. 
And since factionalism violates a democratic prin- 
ciple, it cannot be a guarantee of democracy. 
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Factionalism is not identical to inner-Party de- 
mocracy but openly hostile to it. Here a very im- 
portant reservation must be made, namely, that it 
is extremely dangerous to equate any discussion or 
struggle of opinions with factionalism—no matter 
whether this is done intentionally or otherwise, 
whether this confusion is the result of a delusion 
or of a calculated intention to get a pretext for 
crushing those who have different opinions. It mi- 
litates against the vital need of the single-party 
system for being self-critical, which was so strong- 
ly expressed in the above-quoted Party decision. 
And it is precisely for this reason that, after its 
10th Congress, the Party was on guard against all 
attempts to use the condemnation and prohibition 
of factionalism against the vitally necessary free- 
dom of opinion, against the principled and con- 
structive criticism of shortcomings. 

“Only constantly active ideological life can pre- 
serve the Party, as it has formed prior to and dur- 
ing the revolution, with a tradition of constant 
critical study of its past, rectification of its mis- 
takes and collective discussion of major issues,” read 
the resolution of the 13th Conference of the Party 
adopted in January, 1924. “Only these methods of 
work can give real guarantees against occasional 
disagreements leading to the emergence of faction- 
al groupings with all the consequences indicated 
above... To prevent this, the leading Party bodies 
should heed the voice of the Party rank and file, 
should not regard any criticism as a manifestation 
of factionalism and should not thereby push con- 
scientious and disciplined Party members on the 
path of reticence and factionalism.” ! 

A guarantee of the Party’s normal development 
' The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions, Part I, p. 774. _ 
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lies in consistent adherence to the principle of de- 
mocratic centralism, which ensures, on the one 
hand, the activity of the Party as a fighting orga- 
nization, cemented by unity of purpose, ideology 
and action, and, on the other, preserves the Par- 
ty’s vital and indissoluble ties with the working 
class and all working people. Democratic central- 
ism presupposes unfailing observance of the 
standards of the Party Rules that ensure a maxi- 
mum of democracy along with a maximum of dis- 
cipline. 

This concerns, primarily, the right of every 
Communist to freely discuss questions of the Par- 
ty’s policies and practical activities at Party meet- 
ings, conferences and congresses, at the meetings 
of Party committees and in its press; to table mo- 
tions; openly to express and uphold his opinion as 
long as the Party organization has not adopted its 
decision. It follows from this that a viewpoint ex- 
pressed and upheld by a Party member prior to 
the adoption of a decision by the organization 
cannot be a pretext for accusing him of factional- 
ism, much less for taking any disciplinary measu- 
res against him—if, of course, he does not come 
out against the basic ideas expressed in the Party’s 
programme (the CPSU Rules, Article 3). Lenin 
pointed out that “there will always be controversy 
and struggle in a party, all that is necessary is to 
confine them within Party bounds.” ! 

Of equally fundamental importance is Article 27 
of the Rules, which says: “The free and business- 
like discussion of questions of Party policy in in- 
dividual Party organizations or in the Party as a 
whole is the inalienable right of every Party mem- 
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' Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 7, p. 450. 
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ber and an important prificiple of inner-Party de- 
mocracy. Only on the basis of inner-Party demo- 
cracy is it possible to develop criticism and self- 
criticism and to strengthen Party discipline, which 
must be conscious and not mechanical.” 

The Rules contain a systematic exposition of the 
principles of inner-Party democracy, firm adher- 
ence to which will rule out all infractions of it. A 
normal democratic life of the Party presupposes 
unfailing observance of such statutory standards as 
collective leadership, strict periodicity in conven- 
ing leading elective bodies, and many others. We 
shall not go into them in detail because it is a 
special theme which, incidentally, has been dealt 
with at considerable length in recent Soviet publi- 
cations. 

For all the importance of the Rules, the main 
guarantee of inner-Party democracy (and of strict 
observance of the Rules at that) lies in the devel- 
opment of the Party itself, in its active political 
life, and in the deepening of its democratic tradi- 
tions. 

The Party’s development over recent years con- 
tains a number of major landmarks such as the 
20th Party Congress—which denounced Stalin’s 
personality cult and made a start on eliminating 
its consequences—and the Central Committee’s 
plenary meeting in October, 1964, which initiated 
the solution of a number of pressing problems of 
social development. The 23rd Congress of the Par- 
ty demonstrated its determination to put an end 
to manifestations of subjectivism, to build all do- 
mestic and foreign policies on a consistently ob- 
jective basis. It stressed the need for a further de- 
velopment of inner-Party democracy: “It is essen- 
tial to pay greater attention to and respect the 








opinions and proposals of Communists, create con- 
ditions for extensive criticism and self-criticism so 
that Party organizations can at any moment cor- 
rect any Communist who has deviated from the 
Party Rules and prevent aggravation of faults in 
the work. Those who suppress criticism must be 
made liable to the severest penalties.” ! 

Five years later, the Central Committee could 
report to the 24th Party Congress: 

“The experience of past years has convincingly 
shown that the surmounting of the consequences 
of the personality cult and also of subjectivistic 
errors has favourably affected the general political 
and, above all, the ideological situation in the 
country.” 

The growth of the maturity of the Party as a 
political organization, and its ability to provide 
consistently scientific leadership to society, great- 
ly depend on adherence to the Leninist principles 
of formation of leading Party bodies. The Party 
strives—and quite naturally so—to ensure that 
these bodies consist of the most prominent Party 
functionaries, well-grounded in theory, ideologi- 
cally steeled, and possessing political acumen, a 
sense of principle, and the requisite experience. 

A combination of all these qualities presents an 
ideal which is most fully embodied in the perso- 
nality of Lenin. In the practice of Party leader- 
ship, a division of labour—a specialization, so to 
speak-—-taking into account the personal capabili 
ties and qualities of the functionaries concerned, is 
always inevitable. It is a matter of record that 
Lenin singled out from among his associates theo- 


1 23rd Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1966, p. 124. 
? 24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 123. 
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reticians and practical workers, i.e., people whose 
cast of mind and character made them most suita- 
ble for work in the Party apparatus. He regarded 
it of exceptional importance that Party functiona- 
ries be appointed in keeping with their capabili- 
ties and inclinations so that these could be utiliz- 
ed to maximum effect. 

It was not, nor could it be, a matter of narrow 
and permanent specialization. As distinct from go- 
vernment bodies, whose direct function is manage- 
rial work, the central bodies of the Party are cal- 
Ied upon to exercise general political guidance. 
Therefore they must be composed of political lea- 
ders known to the Party and enjoying well-earned 
respect in it. Hence, as Lenin put it, “The whole 
Party must see clearly, as in the palm of its hand, 
all the activities of every candidate for these high 
posts, must come to know even their personal cha- 
racteristics, their strong and weak points, their 
victories and ‘defeats’. ! 

These words express the essence of a democra- 
tic procedure which ensures the promotion of the 
most capable and influential Communists to the 
leading bodies of the Party. 

It stands to reason that, being as it is a living 
and developing organism, the Party is in constant 
need of perfecting its structure and the forms and 
methods of its activity. Therefore questions of in- 
ner-Party democracy must receive the constant at- 
tention of the Party organizations, of its research 
institutions and its press, and new ideas born by 
the very development of Party life, just as the va- 
luable experience of the fraternal parties, must be 
the subject of thorough and systematic study. 


' Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 7, p. 117. 
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Scientifically-founded recommendations on_ topical 
problems of the Party’s development prepared for 
every congress serve to furthering democracy with- 
in the Party and thereby help it to perform more 
efficiently its responsible functions of the leader 
of socialist society. 

The next condition of successful Party leader- 
ship is, as has been noted, strong links with the 
working people. 

No political organization can function efficiently 
without being constantly informed about the aspi- 
rations and requirements of all the classes and 
sections of society and without reacting to them in 
some or other form. 

The need for an uninterrupted flow of informa- 
tion in all directions is all the greater in a devel- 
oped socialist society, where, in accordance with 
the central idea of socialism, maximum satisfac- 
tion of the material and cultural requirements of 
the people becomes the principal aim of the poli- 
tical organization, and the function of govern- 
ment is not so much to preserve the stability of the 
existing order, as to develop and advance it to 
the next, higher stage (the building of commun- 
ism). 

Hence, permanent two-way communication bet- 
ween society as a whole and its political organiza- 
tion becomes indispensable for the elaboration of 
a policy taking into account and co-ordinating dif- 
ferent social interests, the immediate requirements 
of the day and the long-term aims of the building 
of communism. 

The link between the ruling Communist Party 
and the working people is ensured first of all by 
the widely representative composition of the Par- 
ty itself. 
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At present the Communist Party of the Sovict 
Union has nearly 15 million members. In 1971 its 
composition was as follows: 


According to function in society—industrial 
workers, 40.1 per cent; collective farmers, 15.1 per 
cent; salaried workers and others, 44.8 per cent. 


According to length of Party membership: up 
to 10 years, 47.9 per cent; from 11 to 30 years, 
47.2 per cent; more than 30 years, 4.9 per cent. 


According to age: under 25 years, 5 per cent; 
from 26 to 40 years, 46.6 per cent; from 41 to 50 
years, 25.6 per cent; over 50 years of age, 22.9 per 
cent. 


Communists with either a higher education or 
a full secondary education make up more than 
half of the Party’s membership. ! 


More than half of all Soviet Communists are 
young people and middle-aged people under 50. 
At the same time, the high percentage of senior 
members is quite natural for a_ ruling party, in 
which a reasonable combination of young and 
more experienced members is thus ensured. A si- 
milar picture emerges from the data on length of 
Party membership. 


' Tlere are some interesting data about the composition of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party. With a total membership 
exceeding 2 million, it has about 800,000 workers and 230,000 
peasants. The group of salaried workers is composed, for the 
most part, of those who, along with skilled workers, directly 
participate in carrying out economic and social tasks: engi- 
neers, technicians, economists, teachers, etc. At present every 
other engineer or technician in Poland is a party member. 
About 60 per cent of ail members are younger than 40 years 
of age; one in every three has a secondary or higher educa- 
tion. 
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A large contingent of Communists is made up 
of members of the working class. Together with 
collective farmers they constitute a majority in 
the Party. Besides, it should be taken into account 
that in the category of salaried workers the 
Statistics include some professions whose place in 
production and whose other characteristics entitle 
them to be listed among industrial workers. 
Engineers, technicians and other specialists em- 
ployed in different branches of the economy con- 
slitute more than two-thirds of the salaried work- 
ers among Soviet Communists. 

The structure of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, which includes the Communist par- 
ties of ‘the Union republics as the republican or- 
ganizations, enables it to take into account in its 
policy the specific requirements of the nations 
and nationalities making up the multinational 
Soviel Union. 

The Party adheres to the principle of individu- 
al and not group membership. It consists, not of 
official representatives of particular sections of 
society, but of people who have accepted the 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism, who are convinced 
of the correctness of the aims of the Party and 
are prepared to work and to fight for their reali- 
zation. Irrespective of their social status or na- 
tionality, Communists act first and foremost as 
people who share the same aims and only after 
that as workers, farmers or intellectuals, young 
or old people, Russians or Uzbeks, Ukrainians or 
Armenians. It is this precedence of a common 
ideology that enables the Party to be the authori- 
tative political vanguard of Soviet society as a 
whole, to be the cohesive force of society. With- 
out it the Party would inevitably be a loose orga- 
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nization torn by the constant rivalry of group in- 
terests and not very effective. 

But if personal participation cannot serve as a 
direct channel of communication between the 
Party and the different sections of society, its in- 
direct influence cannot be over-estimated. Adhe- 
rence of people to one and the same world view 
docs not automatically climinate all distinctions 
between them. Every person bears the imprint of 
his social milieu with its own experience and 
moral traditions, its own particular approach to 
social problems, its own interests and  require- 
ments. Taking part in shaping the policy of the 
Party, in deciding concrete questions demanding 
the interference of the Party organization, every 
Communist applies, consciously or otherwise, the 
accumulated experience and the perception of the 
world of his class and of his social milieu. In this 
way the Party not only receives valuable infor- 
mation about the aspirations and requirements of 
all the different sections of society, but takes 
them into consideration in its policy. 

Membership of the Party is not determined on 
the basis of any quotas for classes and sections 
of society. It is open to “any citizen of the Soviet 
Union who accepts the Programme and the Rules 
of the.Party, takes an active part in the building 
of communism, works in one of the Party orga- 
nizations, carries out all Party decisions, and pays 
membership dues”. (The Rules of the CPSU, Ar- 
ticle 1.) In other words, the Party ranks are reple- 
nished as a result of individual selection behind 
which stand objective factors (role in social pro- 
duction, level of political awareness and activity, 
ete.). 

At the same time, basing themselves on a con- 
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stant analysis of the results of Party-building, the 
Communist parties conduct important organiza- 
tional work to influence the composition of their 
ranks. Much attention is paid to ensuring a cor- 
rect proportion of experienced members and 
young people who have passed through commu- 
nist schooling in the Young Communist League, 
and to the admission of women, in keeping with 
their growing role in production and in all social 
life, and so on. 

The Party is specially concerned with maintain- 
ing the predominance of workers in its ranks. 
The working class is the vanguard force in the 
socialist revolution and in the building of socia- 
lism, consistent bearer of the ideas of scientific 
communism. It exercises its dictatorship in the 
interests of all working people and is fully entitled 
to its leading role in society. In its nature and 
aims the Communist Party is a working-class par- 
ty. The leading position which workers occupy in 
it accords with the objective demands of  pro- 
gress along the road of socialism and communism. 

“The advanced and politically-conscious work- 
ers, collective farmers and _ intellectuals, who 
are active in the building of communism, must be 
accepted in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union strictly on the terms stipulated in its 
Rules,” the 23rd Congress of the CPSU pointed out 
in its resolution. “In the Party’s social composi- 
tion workers must continue to occupy the leading 
place.” 

The decisive influence of the working class on 
the shaping of ‘the policy of the Party is the main 
guarantee of fidelity to the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, deviations from which may occur if 
non-proletarian elements are allowed to become 
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predominant in the Party. This danger is particu- 
larly real during the early stages of the building 
of socialism, finding expression in such symptoms 
as the penetration into the Party’s ideology of 
petty-bourgeois conceptions of socialism, with a 
corresponding distortion of its political line. The 
majority of parties working in countries swamped 
with a petty-bourgeois element have not avoided 
a greater or lesser degree of affliction with this 
disorder. And the case of the Communist Party 
of China has shown clearly that a party which 
fails to develop in good time a strong immunity 
against opportunism and_ nationalism loses _ its 
Marxist-Leninist orientation, lapses into a deep 
political crisis and falls an easy prey to forces 
alien to it. 

As the building of socialism proceeds and socia- 
list society becomes increasingly mature, this 
danger greatly diminishes. The abolition of the 
exploiting classes, and the fundamental changes 
in the conditions of life and work of the people 
lead to the emergence of social and political uni- 
ty, to Marxism-Leninism becoming the ideology 
of all the classes and sections of the population. 
What is particularly important is that the work- 
ing people assimilate the scientifically interpret- 
ed ideas of socialism and communism, that pro- 
letarian, scientific and not petty-bourgeois or so- 
cial-democratic socialism becomes their political 
creed. This, added to the fact that the workers 
occupy the leading position in the society, is a 
further guarantee that the Party will pursue a 
correct Marxist-Leninist policy. 

Another channel of communication between 
the Party and society is provided practically by 
the entire system of governmental and public or- 
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ganizations. In the first place there are the local 
Soviets and their executive bodies, which stand 
for both the common interests of all classes and 
sections of society and the specific interests of the 
population of their localities, the trade unions 
and professional organizations, and, to a certain 
extent, the administrative-economic apparatus, 
all of which ascertain and articulate the inferests 
of those sections of society which form on the 
basis of industries and professions. Then there 
are the bodies of power and administration of the 
Union republics and the autonomous republics 
and other national formations, the Komsomol, 
women’s organizations and other public organiza- 
tions. 

This gigantic all-embracing system comprises 
various types of direct ties with the people. True, 
within it are organizations performing highly di- 
verse functions and tasks. They include organiza- 
tions whose direct duty is to represent and up- 
hold the interests of specific groups: the trade 
unions, for instance. As distinct from them, the 
main function of the administrative-economic ap- 
paratus is to organize production, fulfil state 
plans, promote technical progress, etc. In practice, 
however, the economic executives of a particular 
department represent and defend the interests of 
the personnel of their industry no less zealously 
than do the trade unions. The reason for this is 
that the conditions of life and recreation of peo- 
ple directly affect their labour productivity, and 
the efficiency of production. Besides, the Party 
directly demands that enterprise managers, and 
all Communist Party members display maximum | 
concern for people. As a matter of fact, the perso- | 
nal responsibility of a leader—-whether a factory 
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manager, collective farm chairman or army unit 
commander—for the welfare of the body of peo- 
ple in his charge may be regarded as one of the 
basic features of the Soviet political system. 


Summing up, let us draw a few. general con- 
clusions. 


1. The function of giving out and _ receiving 
back is performed in socialist society by govern- 
mental organizations, on the one hand, and peo- 
ple’s organizations on the other. 


2. The function of giving out presupposes: 


a) explanation of the policies of the Party and 
government to the working people; 


b) organization of the working people to carry 
out the immediate tasks of building communism. 


3. The function of receiving back presupposes: 


a) ascertainment and representation of the in- 
terests and requirements of the working people, 
including the specific interests of their different 
sections; 

b) co-ordination of these interests and expres- 
sion of the people’s will in the policy of the Par- 
ty. 

Reliable and constant communication between 
the Party, the State and the different groups of 
working people is a powerful instrument for unit- 
ing all classes and sections of the population, for 
furthering their mutual understanding and mutual 
assistance. When _ society has a_ clear idea of 
the material and cultural requirements of every 
section of society, it reacts correctly to govern- 
mental decisions aimed at satisfying the most 
pressing social interests in the first place. On the 
other hand, when the government is informed 
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about the needs and sentiments of every class 
and section of society it can better substantiate 
its every decision and work more successfully to 
overcome the contradictions that exist in society 
and strengthen the unity of the people. 





THE PARTY AND THE STATE 


A highly important factor bearing on the ef- 
ficiency of the one-party system is connected with 
relationships between the Party and the State, 
with the way the Party is guiding the entire pro- 
cess of building the new society. 

This question is a topical one, both in the theo- 
ry of communism and in the political practice of 
the socialist countries. 

One of the reasons for this topicality is the dy- 
namics of the process itself. Rapid development 
characteristic of socialism, the succession of sta- 
ges of socialist and communist development make 
it necessary to constantly introduce corrections 
and modifications into the political organization 
of society, and in the first place to improve — the 
forms and methods of Party leadership. It is not 
necessary to prove that these forms and methods 
cannot be the same during peaceful construction 
or in war-time, in a situation characterized by 
bitter class struggle or in conditions of the socio- 
political and ideological unity of the entire peo- 
ple. 

However, the variety of forms and methods of 
Party leadership can in no way detract from the 
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general principle: recognition of the leading role 
of the Marxist Party in the building of socialism 
and communism. To deny this role would be tant- 
amount to denying the need for political leader- 
ship in general. In practice this could only lead 
to anarchy and chaos and ultimately to a dege- 
neration of the system, and seriously jeopardize 
the gains of the socia'ist revolution. Such views 
can be propounded only by enemies of commu- 
nism or its sham supporters who are _ suffering 
from ideological degeneration. 

From the very first days of building the new 
political system in our country Lenin searched 
for an optimal correlation between the leading 
role of the Party and the functions of state bo- 
dies, which would make it possible to put into ope- 
ration an efficient system of people’s government, 
allow full scope for the initiative of the working 
people, and ensure the fullest possible expression 
of the interests of the working classes and sec- 
tions of the population. Already at that time the 
Party worked out a pivotal principle of practical 
implementation of its guiding role which remains 
fully in force today. We have in mind the follow- 
ing thesis of the Programme of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) which was adopt- 
ed at its 8th Congress: “The functions of Parly 
collectives and those of state bodies, such as the 
Soviets, should on no account be confused... The 
Party must implement its decisions through So- 
viet bodies within the framework of the Soviet 
Constitution. The Party strives to guide the work 
of the Soviets, but not to supersede them.” ! 

Following Lenin’s instructions set out in the 


' The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions, Part I, p. 446. 
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Central Committee’s report, the llth Party Con- 
gress stated in its resolution: ‘““While retaining in 
its hands general guidance and direction of the 
entire policy of the Soviet state, the Party must 
draw a clearer line between its current work and 
the work of the Soviet bodies, between its appa- 
ratus and that of the Soviets. This delineation, 
conducted systematically, must, on the one hand, 
ensure more regular discussion and decision of 
questions of an economic character by the Soviet 
bodies, and increase the responsibility of every 
Soviet functionary for the work entrusted to him, 
and, on the other, enable the Party to concentrate 
on its basic task of directing the activity of all 
government bodies of education and organization 
of the masses of working people.” ! 

These Leninist principles still retain all their 
importance. 

The greater the maturity of socialist society— 
of its social relations, economy, culture, everyday 
life—and the more smoothly and purposefully it 
functions, the more challenging the task of direct- 
ing its development. In measure as_ the new so- 
cial formation lays, in Lenin’s words, its own 
groundwork, it becomes possible to tackle direct- 
ly such formidable tasks as the laying of the ma- 
terial and technical basis of communism, the per- 
fection of social relations and the elimination of 
the last vestiges of social inequality. The success- 
ful development of these processes is possible 
only on the basis of a thorough knowledge of the 
objective general laws that govern them, and 
only as a result of the state’s following a scienti- 
fically-backed economic and social policy based 
on forecasting, especially long-term forecasting. 


' The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions, Part I, pp.600-601. 
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On the other hand, the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution, which has become, to all intents 
and purposes, permanent, is increasingly intro- 
ducing into social life new factors which change 
many notions and relationships and necessitate 
constant modifications in the methods of dealing 
with particular problems. Hence the importance 
of the ability to recognize these factors in good 
time, appraise them correctly, make maximum 
use of the achievements of technical progress and 
reduce to a minimum its harmful effects. 

All these responsible functions can be perform- 
ed efficiently by one social force only—the Par- 
ty, for in its activity it combines ideology with 
politics, and scientific theory with social practice, 
being the bearer of accumulated knowledge and 
experience, on the one hand, and of the authori- 
ty of power, on the other. This explains the grow- 
ing role of the Party in the period of the build- 
ing of communism. And it is this growing role 
that calls for improving the forms and methods 
of Party leadership, specifically for optimally 
combining and delineating the functions of party 
and state bodies. 

As the journal Partiinaya zhizn (‘Party Life’’) 
noted editorially, “a striving to shift all the func- 
tions of direct administration of the affairs of 
the state onto the Party would lead to undermin- 
ing rather than enhancing its role, and turning 
Party committees into ordinary administrative 
bodies.” 

One more important point should be made. 
When a Party organization concentrates on di- 
rectly administrative work, on petty tutelage of 
the executive, it may appear that it holds all the 
controls in its hands. But that is only an illusion, 
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for the trivia of everyday reality obscure new 
trends from it, and prevent it from keeping its 
finger on the pulse of social life. 

The difficulties connected with the task of 
furthering the development of agriculture furnish 
an example of this. In the course of several years 
in the past attempts were made to overcome them 
through reorganization and_ instructions as to 
where particular crops should be sown, when the 
harvest should be taken in, which system of farm- 
ing should be universally applied and which 
should be condemned as unscientific. The results 
were far from encouraging. 

An entirely new approach was adopted after 
the CPSU Central Committee’s plenary meeting 
in October, 1964. Objective discussion of facts 
and a summing up of practical experience produ- 
ced not new  agronomical recommendations or 
administrative directives, as it was in the past, 
but principles of an economic policy aimed at 
creating the necessary conditions for progress in 
agriculture. Developed by the Central Commit- 
tee’s plenary meeting in March, 1965, amplified 
in the decisions of the 23rd and 24th Party con- 
gresses and now being put into effect, this policy 
has already proved its worth and will continue to 
exert a favourable influence on the development 
of agriculture. In this instance we have before 
us an example of a major political decision. It is 
in such decisions that the Party’s role as leader 
of socialist society finds expression. 

When it comes to delineating functions it is cus- 
tomary practice to speak of what the Party or- 
ganizations should eschew: superseding govern- 
mental agencies, petty tutelage, unwarranted in- 
terference in current administrative work, and so 
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on. Such an approach is justified and necessary. 
But alone it cannot help to find an optimal poli- 
tical structure. This must come in the main from 
directions, forms and methods of guidance exerci- 
sed by the Party in keeping with Lenin’s teachings. 

There are three main forms of Party guidance 
of society: political, ideological and organization- 
al. It is important to ascertain the concrete con- 
tent of each of these forms, in what relation they 
stand to one another, and the relative share of 
each of them in the activity of the Party. 

The Communist Party’s principal function is 
political leadership. It defines the purpose of all 
social development brought about by the socialist 
revolution. “...Politics,’ Lenin wrote, “involves 
the actual fate of millions of people...’ ! Thanks 
to the Party’s correct political leadership, the ener- 
gy of society and of the state is no longer direct- 
ed at merely maintaining their existence and 
building up material and cultural wealth; it is 
concentrated on systematic and conscious work 
to attain the aims of building communism. Since 
the policy of the Party of Communists has an ideo- 
logical character, stemming from the conclusions 
and recommendations of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
it would be correct to describe the main function 
of the Party as not merely political but ideologi- 
cal-political guidance. 

The decisive character of this function was 
aptly described in the political report of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party to its 9th Congress: “Some comrades 
identify the leading role of the Party with the 
use of coercive and other means at the disposal 
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of power. This... runs counter to the Leninist 
principles of Party leadership. Quite a few Party 
members identify the leading role of the Party 
with the role and _ prerogatives of its certain 
bodies; others see the Party’s leading role in fil- 
ling all leading posts with Communists. In fact, 
this role of ‘the Party manifests itself wherever 
its policy is being implemented.” 

Political leadership can be divided (though large- 
ly conditionally) into two parts or two stages: 
elaboration of policy, and its implementation. The 
efficiency of Party leadership depends on its abi- 
lity to concentrate efforts on the major and wide- 
ranging problems of social development. “The 
whole art of government and _ policy-making,” 
Lenin said, “consists in being able to assess and 
know in good time where to concentrate your 
main forces and attention.” ! 

The programmes of the Party constitute the 
basis of its political line. In these programmes 
the results of the carrying out of the tasks of the 
stages of building communism are summed up 
and long-term prospects are outlined. Formally 
speaking, only Party members are in duty bound 
to abide by the programme as a_ document of 
their Party. In practice, however, thanks to the 
Party’s high prestige and the predominance of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology in Soviet society, the 
Party programme is accepted by all working peo- 
ple, and all government bodies and public orga- 
nizations as the theoretical basis of their own ac- 
tivity, as what might be called the ideological 
constitution of the country. 

It goes without saying that policy-making does 
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not boil down to adopting the programme of the 
Party. In keeping with the ideas of the principal 
Party document the congresses of the Party and 
the plenary meetings of its Central Committee 
work out major political decisions which they 
submit as authoritative recommendations to the 
supreme bodies of state power. After the latter's 
approval these recommendations acquire the foree 
of law and are put into’ practice. The  long- 
term plans for the country’s economic develop- 
ment are the most typical example of this proce- 
dure. The directives for the five-year plans pre- 
pared by the CPSU’s congresses serve as the ba- 
sis for the documents which are drafted by the 
State Planning Committee. approved by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, discussed in the commissions 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and finally made 
into law by that highest body of state power in 
the USSR. 

Let us now examine the other element of poli- 
tical leadership—the implementation of the poli- 
cy line, or current policies. Two main compo- 
nents can be singled out here as well: (1) the for- 
mulation of political decisions conformably with 
the policy guidelines and, (2) the practical im- 
plementation of those decisions. 

Most of the work is done in this case by the 
state bodies of power and administration, whose 
activity is co-ordinated and directed by the Party. 

There are, however. important exceptions to 
this rule. In the first place, in the extensive sphere 
of the foreign policy of the socialist state. In 
addition to maintaining links with the’ world 
Communist movement, which is its direct prero- 
gative, the Party takes an active part in the per- 
formance of such foreign-policy functions of the 
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state as the promotion of fraternal relations with 
the other socialist states and consolidation of the 
world socialist system; support for the national- 
liberation movement: development of all-round 
co-operation with the countries which have won 
independence and embarked upon the road of so- 
cial progress; the struggle for peace and the peace- 
ful co-existence of states with differing — social 
systems. In such matters the Party not only de- 
termines the political line but directly implements 
it together with the government. 

Another exception is connected with emergen- 
cies such as international crises which can affect 
the destiny of the people. Naturally, in such cases 
the ruling party cannot evade taking operative 
decisions; together with the supreme bodies of 
state power, it must assume full responsibility for 
every political move. 

The question arises: if, with some exceptions, 
the Party does not take part in current policy-mak- 
ing, isn’t there a danger that day-to-day _ politi- 
cal decisions might deviate from the general poli- 
tical line, and that state and political life might 
lose, even if only temporarily and only in some 
sectors, its ideological fibre? 

Such a danger cannot be excluded, of course. 
But there are reliable means of warding it off: 
first, the Party’s ability to influence current poli- 
cies through Communists (this is where the im- 
portance of the constitutional provision according 
to which the Party is “the leading core of all or- 
ganizations of the working people, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental,” reveals itself), 
second, the organization of different forms of 
people’s control. 

Both the organization of people’s control and 
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the Party’s influence on_ policies through _ its 
members belong to the sphere of the Party’s 
organizational activity, to the forms of the Par- 
ty’s guidance of all the public and government 
organizations of the country. When speaking of 
control, we mean something more than specialized 
structural institutions each having its own place 
in the political system of socialism. In the history 
of Soviet society such institutions have been or- 
ganized and reorganized in keeping with the re- 
quirements of the period and the level of under- 
standing of the role of control. Exceptional im- 
portance was attached to the function of control 
by Lenin. The system of party-state control (the 
Central Control] Commission and Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection) worked out by him was in- 
vested with very broad powers. In point of fact, 
it constituted the principal force offsetting the 
tendency towards bureaucratization of the machi- 
nery of state. The People’s Control Committee 
existing today does very important and _ useful work 
by spotlighting violations of socialist law, instan- 
ces of red-tape and shortcomings, omissions and 
miscalculations in administrative activity. 

But in spite of the importance of this work, 
what is at issue is a much more broadly conceiv- 
ed function of control ensuring a correspondence 
of principle between current policies and the 
political line. This control function is one of the 
principal prerogatives of the Party. It is expres- 
sed in the right of authoritative intervention in 
the process of current policy-making whenever 
there are sufficient grounds for this. It stands to 
reason that such intervention does not imply the 
right to countermand the orders of bodies of pow- 
er and administration, to violate the legally  es- 
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tablished democratic procedure. It presupposes 
acting, not in circumvention of the law but with- 
in its framework, and is expressed in alerting the 
general public to serious flaws in current policies 
and to their harmful implications and submitting 
to the appropriate bodies of power recommenda- 
tions on ways of eliminating these shortcomings. 
This method of performance of the Party’s con- 
trol function in no way contradicts the sovereign- 
ty of the representative bodies and needs no spe- 
cial constitutional provision. 

In addition to shaping the political line and 
exercising control over current policies in the 
ways just examined, the Party’s political leader- 
ship presupposes also its decisive say in the se- 
lection and appointment of leading functionaries. 
Like any ruling party whose candidates receive a 
majority of votes and which occupies a_ corres- 
ponding number of seats in the representative 
bodies, the Communist Party forms the govern- 
ment in socialist society. 

The appointment of officials in the state and 
economic apparatus is a prerogative of the repre- 
sentative and executive bodies of power and ad- 
ministration. But the Party, of course, assists in 
this process. It works out the basic principles of 
the selection and appointment of cadres, and 
formulates scientifically-based criteria to be fol- 
lowed in this work. Finally, the Party organizations 
enjoy the indisputable right to recommend to go- 
vernment agencies persons whose candidature has 
the approval and support of the respective bodies 
of workers. In the given instance the Party acts 
as spokesman for public opinion, expressing the 
wishes of the working people. 

So, elaboration of the political line, seeing to it 
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that current policies correspond to it, organiza- 
tion of the system of selection and appointment of 
functionaries—these are the forms of the Party's 
political guidance dictated by theory and practice. 
While ensuring the decisive influence of the Par- 
ty on all social development, they at the same 
time do not in the least infringe the sovercignty 
or restrict the initiative of the representative bo- 
dies. 

It will not be out of place here to recall the 
following episode. In 1920, having discussed the 
draft law “On Measures to Consolidate and Deve- 
lop Peasant Farming”, the Communist group at 
the 8th All-Russia Congress of Soviets expressed 
itself in favour of deleting a point in the draft 
which in fact was highly important. On instruc- 
lions from the Party’s Central Committee, Lenin 
addressed a meeting of the Party group, saying 
in conclusion: “These are the considerations the 
CC was guided by and on the basis of which we 
have asked you to reconsider your decision, ex- 
change opinions, and alter your decision if you 
deem it possible...” ! 

This example is characteristic in the sense thal 
the group in question, because of Party discipline, 
was obliged to abide by the decisions of the Par- 
ty’s central bodies which advanced the draft. And 
yet Lenin and the Central Committee found it ne- 
cessary to explain their position so as to convince 
the Congress delegates of the need to revise their 
decision. That was an expression of profound res- 
pect for constitutional order, for the sovereign 
rights of the envoys of the people. 

Party leadership. has one more important as- 





' Lenin. Coll. Works, Vol. 42, p. 261. 
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pect—ideologieal. In discussing this, mention 
should be made first of all of one form of ideological 
leadership which could equally well be attributed 
to the political function. This is the development 
of Marxist-Leninist theory, and of fundamental 
and applied social sciences making up, in their to- 
tality, the basis of both the policy of the Party and 
of the process of communist education directed by 
it. 

No other social system creates such favourable 
possibilities for the scientific substantiation of po- 
licy as does socialism. Indeed, it is a characteristic 
feature of socialism that under it both the system 
of social relations and the organization of produc- 
tion and labour are scientifically based. The more 
mature socialist society is, the less possibility there 
is for spontaneous, uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable processes. To say so does not signify any un- 
derestimation of the objective character of deve- 
lopment of society. Spontaneity is replaced by con- 
scious control, not because society can now disre- 
gard objective laws, but because it comprehends 
these laws more thoroughly and is thus more able 
to use them in its interests. 

This feature of socialism is admitted by scho- 
lars of the capitalist world. The more perspicaci- 
ous of them saw the advantages stemming from it 
as much as forty years ago, when the outlines of a 
“planned” society had only begun to show in the 
Soviet Union. While not accepting the ideas of 
communism, they adopted much the same sort of 
attitude towards planning and other features of 
cmergent socialism as a shrewd businessman 
adopts toward the technical innovations introdu- 
ced by his competitor: they attempted to use them 
in their own countries. As was lo be expected, the 
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effect was only partial. Capitalism managed to 
adapt some elements of planning to serve its needs, 
but that did not cure its inherent ills born of pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production and the 
exploitation of man by man. 

But that is a different subject. We would only 
like to point out that while the more intelligent 
scholars of the capitalist world, especially the eco- 
nomists, have been struggling with the problem of 
transplanting features of socialism into capitalist 
soil, the capitalist propaganda machine has been 
working at full capacity to discredit them, mak- 
ing particular play on the ideological character of 
the policy of the socialist state. 

There is nothing wrong with stressing this, of 
course. Communists have never made a secret of 
the fact that ideology pervades the political fabric 
of socialism, and in this they rightly see, not a 
weakness of the new social system, but a source of 
its strength. But, while identifying socialism’s po- 
licy with ideology, capitalist propaganda tries to 
make out that it is unscientific, ascribes mystical 
qualities to it, likens the socialist system to theo- 
cracies, and, proceeding from this false premise, 
draws the conclusion on the “messianic” charac- 
ter of the communist ideology, which allegedly 
strives, like any ideology, to convert all mankind 
and force happiness onto it. 

All these contentions are made nonsense of by 
reality, above all by the fact that the Marxist-Le- 
ninist ideology is the first and only ideology in 
history which is completely scientific; it contains 
no elements of mysticism, deriving its strength, 
not from blind faith, but from the confidence which 
comes from a deep insight into the essence of the 
objective laws of social development. In this it 
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differs fundamentally, not only from the unscienti- 
fic ideologies, including religion, but also from the 
ideologies that are “semi-scientific’, in particular 
the various doctrines of Utopian socialism. 


There is a supreme criterion making it possible 
to pass final judgement on any system of views, to 
separate chemistry from alchemy, astronomy from 
astrology and medicine from quackery. This crite- 
rion is practice. Proof of the scientific character 
of the proletarian ideology is furnished by the de- 
veloped socialism which has been built in the USSR 
and is being built in other countries. 


From this it does not by any means follow, of 
course, that no erroneous concepts and views may 
arise in the course of putting the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory of communism into practice. The advance 
towards socialism, assuming the character of a 
mass movement joined by broad petty-bourgeois 
sections of society, may suffer serious deforma- 
tions, like the ‘cultural revolution” and Mao Tse- 
tung’s personality cult in China. But what is in- 
volved here is not the proletarian but the _ petty- 
bourgeois ideology, not scientific Marxism-Leni- 
nism, but a distortion of its principles and recom- 
mendations. 


The world Communist movement is waging a 
resolute struggle against all attempts to distort the 
Marxist revolutionary doctrine. The Communist 
and Workers’ parties stress in their joint documents 
that only consistent observance of the principles 
of the Marxist-Leninist science of communism, tak- 
ing account of the special features of individual 
countries, ensures the successful development of the 
revolutionary process and the building of socialism. 
Marxism-Leninism is capable of offering solutions 
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to the pressing problems of our time precisely be- 
cause it is a scientific theory which is constantly 
developing and enriching itself with the experi- 
ence of the struggle of the working people of the 
world for socialism. 

The ability of socialism to serve as a reliable 
theoretical basis for the policy of the Communist 
Party and the socialist state depends in large mea- 
sure on the scale and level of research done in the 
social sciences. 

The need for the promotion of scientific research 
and the application of its results to increase the ef- 
ficiency of Party leadership exists throughout the 
whole period of development of socialism, but it 
becomes particularly pronounced in conditions of 
a mature socialist society. 

Correct social policy guidelines can only be laid 
today on the basis of a profound analysis of the 
different sections of society and a tentative assess- 
ment of their possible reaction to particular mea- 
sures. No success in economic policy is possible 
without the application of scientific methods of 
programming and simulation of economic pheno- 
mnena. Production management cannot be improved 
if the conclusions and recommendations of the 
science dealing with the organization of labour 
are ignored. Political education, to be successful. 
must be based on sociological findings, on a know- 
ledge of the interests of the various categories of 
listeners, readers and viewers, and of their reaction 
to particular forms of propaganda. Finally, foreiga- 
policy aims cannot be achieved without a thorough 
analysis of the international situation, an objective 
assessment of the prevalent political concepts, and 
a painstaking study of, not only methods of acti- 
on of political parties, but also of the psychology 
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and character of the politicians on whom decisi- 
on-making depends. 

All this has been done before, but today the scien- 
tific and technological revolution, and the _ prog- 
ress of the social sciences based on Marxist-Lenin- 
ist methodology have vastly amplified the possibi- 
lities existing in this field. A failure to use them 
would be like refusing to use the tractor instead 
of the horse or the computer instead of a primiti- 
ve adding machine. 

In addition to organizing research work on pres- 
sing problems requiring scientifically-based solu- 
tions, the Party exercises general guidance of the 
social sciences—without, naturally, interfering 
into the process of scientific investigation itself. 
The main methods and forms of Party guidance of 
science are as follows: recommendation on topi- 
cal directions of research; assistance in organiz- 
ing study and experiment in the fields of sociolo- 
gv and economics; principled criticism of mistakes 
connected with a departure from Marxist-Leninist 
methodology and of little effective and scholastic 
“deviations” and monopolistic trends in science; 
encouragement of free creative discussion; assis- 
tance in educating young scientists in a spirit of 
devotion to the communist cause, setting exacting 
standards for themselves and striving after modesty 
and integrity; and, finally, the spreading of va- 
luable ideas in order to speed up their implemen- 
tation. 

An important role is played in this respect by the 
Party organizations in research and other creative 
institutions, which are capable of making a 
thorough, professional assessment of the value of a 
particular research project. The Party is thus in a 
position to competently sum up results and outline 
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new tasks arising from the objective needs of 
development of socialist society, and to create the 
necessary conditions for the accomplishment of 
those tasks. As Leonid Brezhnev stressed at the 
24th Party Congress, “It is important that in every 
scientific collective there should be a really crea- 
tive atmosphere, an atmosphere of bold quest, fruit- 
ful discussion and  comradely exactingness.” ! 

Similar principles are applied in guiding the 
work of the professional unions of writers, artists, 
composers, cinema and theatrical workers, journa- 
lists, and of different artistic groups. These prin- 
ciples rule out administrative interference in the 
creative process and all attempts to restrict the ini- 
tiative of writers and artists and their organiza- 
tions, and to assess the results of their work on the 
basis of subjectivist, one-sided or incompetent judge- 
ments. “We are for an attentive attitude to crea- 
tive quests, for the full unfolding of the gifts and 
talents, for the diversity and wealth of forms and 
styles evolved on the basis of the method of socia- 
list realism,” it was noted in the CC Report to the 
24th Party Congress. “The strength of Party 
leadership lies in the ability to inspire the artist 
with enthusiasm for the lofty mission of serving 
the people and make him a convinced and ardent 
participant in the remaking of society along so- 
cialist lines.” 2 

In its most general sense, the task of ideological 
guidance is communist education of the people. 
This task, tremendous in its scope and complexi- 
ty, presupposes the moulding of a scientific world 
view in people, the fostering of patriotism and in- 
ternationalism, a communist attitude to labour, 


' 24th Congress of the CPSU, pp. 104-105. 
? Tbid., p. 107. 
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and a sense of collectivism, encouragement of the 
social activity of people, affirmation of the stan- 
dards of communist morality in society, and work 
in many other directions. Understandably, instruc- 
tion alone will not suffice to achieve all these 
aims. The entire system of socialism, the whole 
tenor of life, direct participation in the work and 
struggle for communism—this is what creates the 
new man. An important part is played by objec- 
tive factors and by the purposeful use of the 
powerful modern propaganda media to influence 
the minds and emotions of people. 

The mass media—the press, radio and televi- 
sion—explain to the population the policy of the 
Party, mobilize them for the effort to carry out 
the tasks involved in the building of communism, 
perform the important function of ideological and 
moral education of the people as a whole, and 
fight against the penetration of bourgeois _ influ- 
ences and revisionism. Correct ideological influence 
on the mass media is therefore of exceptional im- 
portance, and so is the Party’s work in this field. 

Political education constitutes the most impor- 
tant sphere of the Party’s ideological activity. Its 
task is not only to educate the people in Marx- 
ism-Leninism and to carry out what may be des- 
cribed as the general tasks involved in the build- 
ing of communism, but also to conduct the day- 
to-day work of explaining the policy of the Party 
and of the Soviet state, to publicize progressive 
experience, and to assist in moulding public opi- 
nion, helping people to make a correct assessment 
of particular outstanding problems. It is obvious 
that, to be able to do all this, it is necessary to 
understand the psychology of the different sec- 
lions of society, to adopt a differentiated approach 
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to them, and to know what frame of mind _ is 
prevalent in society as a whole or in a part of it 
at any given moment. 

The effectiveness of political education depends 
today almost wholly on its ability to not only 
guide public opinion but also to fully comprehend 
and heed it. The more directly it receives a ques- 
tion, the more convincing its answer. The more 
readily it responds to every movement in the life 
of the people, the greater possibilities it has for 
correctly directing this movement. 

Waving examined the main aspects of Party 
guidance of society, we can now raise more con- 
cretely the question of the relationship between 
the Party and the State in the political system of 
socialism. 

All Communists, all primary cells of the Party 
take part. first directly and then through _ their 
delegates, in shaping its policy which is approved 
at the Party congresses. Acting on their behalf 
and with their authority, the Party's supreme bo- 
dy in the period between its congresses, the Cent- 
ral Committee, adopts operative political deci- 
sions. Thus. the leading role of the Party finds full 
expression in the resolutions of its congresses, 
and in the decisions and activity of its Central 
Committee. These bodies are authorized to repre- 
sent the collective will of the Party as the ruling 
socio-political force. 

To ensure consistent implementation of the po- 
litical line of the Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. the local Party organizations co-ordinate 
the activities of government and public organiza- 
tions. Doing this primarily through the Commu- 
nists working in these organizations. they concen- 
trate on political guidance. 
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Violations of these principles are criticized by 
the Party. For instance, the Central Committee 
stated in its report to the 23rd CPSU Congress: 
“Party bodies must completely eliminate their 
petty tutelage of the government bodies and the 
practice of replacing them, which begets irrespon- 
sibility and inertness on the part of the officials. 
It is the duty of Party organizations to develop 
the activity of the Soviets in every way, support 
their initiative and show great concern for the se- 
lection and promotion of people to jobs in the 
Soviets, and also for the observance and further 
development of the principles of socialist democ- 
racy.” 1 

Preserving and developing the Leninist princi- 
ples underlying the political system of socialism, 
the Party is constantly working to make this sys- 
iem more efficient and to increase its ability to 
accomplish the more stupendous social and eco- 
nomic tasks involved in the building of commu- 
nism. 


A THESIS WIDELY CIRCULATED IN THE WEST 


The above description of the principles of Par 
ty guidance of socialist society testifies to the pro- 
foundly democratic character of the new system. 
Socialist democracy differs fundamentally from 
bourgeois democracy. For the first time in histo- 
ry socialism is giving the working man confidence 
in his social and political rights, placing demo- 
cratic principles and aims on a firm economic 
foundation. 


| 23rd Congress of the CPSU, p. 129. 
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Striving to belittle in every way the importance 
of these historic achievements, the class oppo- 
nents of socialist society are trying to capitalize 
on the violations of the Leninist principles of 
Party and state life which were connected with 
Stalin’s personality cult. Seizing upon facts which 
were made public by the Party, they concocted 
a whole theory which alleges that one-man rule 
is inherent in socialism, rooted in the very foun- 
dations of the socialist mode of production and 
the socialist system of social relations. This the- 
sis still serves the anti-Communists as their main 
argument, having become the basis for their at- 
tempts to counterpose a “democratic socialism” 
to existing socialist society. 

This question, therefore, merits special consi- 
deration. The line of reasoning of our ideological 
opponents is as follows: 

Both in theory and in practice, public owner- 
ship of the means of production is the basis of 
socialism. Public ownership presupposes concen- 
tration of all economic power in the hands of the 
state, the ruling Party and the leaders. The con- 
centration of economic power inevitably leads to 
the concentration of absolute political power, to 
the establishment of an individual or group dicta- 
torship. This dictatorship may be lenient or 
harsh, enlightened or unenlightened, but it is 
unavoidable, because society’s economic system 
lacks the prerequisites for democracy. Such pre- 
requisites are to be found in socialism’s competi- 
tor, capitalism, which, it is claimed, is a system 
based on economic freedom, a requisite of politi- 
cal freedom. The conclusion drawn from this by 
the Western theoretician, Milton Freedman, is 
that a society which is socialist cannot at the 
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same time be democratic, in the sense of guaran- 
teeing personal freedom. 

A curious feature of this line of argument is 
that outwardly it corresponds to the demands of 
a scientific method of analysis of social phenome- 
na: the character of political institutions is deduc- 
ed, not from itself and not even from the _ pre- 
vailing ideology, but from the economic — system, 
from the material conditions of the life of society. 
In-a- word, Mr. Freedman’s approach is _ per- 
suasively scientific, and if his conclusions proved 
to be correct there would be no choice but to 
give up socialism as a bad job. 

But the trouble is that Mr. Freedman and the 
like put on only an outward show of a scientific 
approach in an attempt to use Marxist methodo- 
logy to refute Marxist theory. 

To begin with, as the Canadian Marxist, Stan- 
ley B. Ryerson, noted, Freedman and other theo- 
reticians of capitalism who equate democracy 
with capitalism (and only with capitalism) are 
building their arguments on the basis of an in- 
creasingly unreal model of capitalism. Nowadays 
even schoolchildren know that capitalism has 
long ago passed from the stage of free competi- 
tion to the monopoly stage of its development. 
Although some forms of competitive struggle con- 
linue to exist, the character of the economic sys- 
tem of contemporary capitalist society is determi- 
ned by a concentration of the means of production 
and the centralization of capital, by the domi- 
nance of powerful financial and industrial con- 
cerns. And if competition can be the only basis 
of democracy, Freedman and his fellow suppcrt- 
ers of capitalism must admit that state-monopo- 
Iv capitalism does not favour democracy either. 
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There are theoreticians in the West who do 
make this admission.' While doing justice to 
their consistency, one can only be appalled by 
their vision of mankind’s future. For if democra- 
cy is possible only under competitive capitalism, 
and is therefore a thing of the past, the prospect 
for all of us is dismal indeed—totalitarian dicta- 
forship. And this was the picture of the future 
drawn by George Orwell in his pamphlet: which 
created such a stir in the West. 

Irrespective of whether these theoreticians are 
consistent or not, their discourses on democracy 
are pivoted on identifying it with competitive ca- 
pitalism. But what grounds do they have for 
doing so? 

True, the establishment of the capitalist mode 
of production was accompanied by democratiza- 
tion of the entire political life of society. The 
main economic condition for the survival of ca- 
pitalism is, as is generally known, the existence 
of a labour market, man’s labour being sold and 
purchased like any commodity. To be accompli- 
shed unimpeded this transaction needs, firstly, 
the freedom of every man to be his own master 
and, secondly, the formal equality of all before 
the law. The proclamation of these two principles 
was the greatest achievement of the bourgeois re 
volution which wrote finis to the serf system of 
exploitation of the peasants and the feudal hic- 
rarchy which rested on it. 


' For instance, the American writer, Thomas Quinn, himself 
a former businessman, criticizes the domination of the giant 
monopolies in the economic life of the United States as a 
menace to the entire system of political democracy, and 
advocates the active encouragement of independent, medium- 
sized enterprises, 
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But if the capitalist system cannot exist with- 
out formal equality and the free sale and pur- 
chase of labour power, it can exist without every- 
thing else. The capitalist economy functions suc- 
cessfully given these two conditions, regardless 
of the form of government and of whether or not 
there are universal suffrage, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, a government accountable to parlia 
ment, etc. All these democratic institutions can 
influence the economy, spurring on or hindering 
ils development,! but they are not indispensable 
to its existence. 

This is borne out, firstly, by historical cxperi- 
ence, which shows that capitalist relations can de- 
veiop quite successfully within the framework of 
moribund feudal monarchies, as was the case in 
Austria-Hungary or tsarist Russia. The abolition 
of serfdom gave capitalism in Russia all the con- 
ditions it needed for growth, and tsarism did not 
prevent it from attaining a fairly high degree of 
development within a short space of time. This 
was true to an even greater extent in the former 
Habsburg empire. 

This is borne out particularly clearly by the 
fact that, after the conquest of power, the bour- 
geoisie did everything it could to prevent an ex- 
pansion of democracy. Having occupied ministe- 
rial seats, the very same manufacturers and shop- 
keepers who, together with the urban poor, had 


' The character of this influence is determined primarily by 
the conditions prevailing at the moment. For example, in pe- 
riods of rampant militarism, democratic institutions can be 
used by the progressive forces for anti-war propaganda and 
to put some restraint on the government’s policy. That is 
why militarism is invariably accompanied by a striving to 
strangle democratic liberties, as occurred in Nazi Germany. 
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stormed the palaces of the autocrats, dispatched 
troops to disperse the “rioters” who were demand- 
ing the promised freedom of assembly or suf- 
frage. In Britain, a land of classical bourgeois de- 
mocracy, it took the masses a century and a 
half of hard struggle to wrest universal suffrage 
from the masters of the City. ! 

The most stubborn resistance to the  introduc- 
fion of democratic inslitutions was offered, natu- 
rally, by those sections of the bourgeoisie which 
stood directly at the helm. Their rivals as a rule 
formed liberal or radical parties opposed to the 
regime and not infrequently put up _ barricades. 
Demanding economic privileges (which always 
brought with them participation in government), 
they became, for a while, vehicles of _ progress. 
But the whole of the bourgeoisie as the dominant 
class has always been opposed to genuinely de- 
mocratic institutions. And in critical moments it 
has invariably sought salvation in military dic- 
tatorship. 

True, dictators have been summoned for a pe- 
riod no longer than was _ needed to “restore or- 
der”. It was expected of the dictators that, having 
carried out their mission, they would retire, con- 


' It was not until 1832 that an electoral reform boastfully 
called the “great” Reform Act did away with the system of 
“rotten boroughs”, giving access to Parliament to represen- 
tatives of the industrial bourgeoisie. A long series of reforms 
(1867, 1884, 1928, 1948) was required to remove a number of 
other restrictions on the franchise. Women received equal 
electoral rights with men as late as 1928, and it was only as 
a result of the reform of 1948 that members of some strata 
of the ruling class lost the privilege of having several votes 
cach. It was even worse in France, where, until the end of 
the Second World War, the franchise was denied to women, 
soldiers, seamen and persons who had lived in the given lo- 
cality for less than six months before the elections. 
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tent with the honorary title of “Father of the Na- 
tion’ or “Saviour of the Fatherland.” But the dic- 
lators have always refused to act in accordance 
with the rule, “The Moor has done his work, the 
Moor may go”, and have preferred to hold on to 
power for life, and even to pass it on to their 
heirs. In a word, if competitive capitalism was 
the ceiling of democracy, it must be said that 
this ceiling was extremely low. 

Thus, the absolute value of competitive capita- 
lism as the foundation of democracy is limited, 
in point of fact, to formal equality and freedom 
of the sale and purchase of labour. These princi- 
ples are direct derivatives of the economic system 
of capitalist society; they lie, as it were, at the 
junction of economics and politics. All the other 
democratic principles and institutions, which in 
their totality are customarily called bourgeois de- 
mocracy, are not inherent in capitalism, being 
the result of the class struggle of the working 
people for their rights (and to a certain extent, 
as has been noted above, the result of the struggle 
for power between different sections of the do- 
minant class). 

However, absolute value is one thing and rela- 
tive value, another. With this exceedingly impor- 
tant reservation, we can agree with those bour- 
geois theoreticians who stress the democratic cha- 
racter of competitive capitalism. As far as state- 
monopoly capitalism is concerned, Lenin was the 
first to show that capitalism’s transition to its 
final phase signified a turn from democracy to 
reaction in the political system of bourgeois so- 
ciety. 

This transition is by no means due to psychologi- 
cal factors: who will claim that the monopoly ca- 
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pitalists of today are, because of their personal 
qualities, more inclined towards totalitarianism 
than their predecessors of the period of free compe- 
tition? Its causes are to be found in the economics 
of imperialism. 

The state. which remains the protector and guar- 
dian of the conditions which are essential for the 
existence of the bourgeoisie as a class—private 
ownership and the exploitation of man by man—~ 
turns into an instrument for the political domina- 
tion (and for the defence of the specific interests) 
not of the whole class any longer, but of its mono- 
poly rulers. Ruining small proprietors and infring- 
ing considerably the interests of the middle — sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie, the monopoly bourgeoisie 
sets itself up in opposition to all the other sections 
of the population. Thus the possibility presents it- 
self of building a united anti-monopoly front head- 
ed by the proletariat. 

This menace, which hangs constantly over the 
monopolies and becomes increasingly real as the 
organizational unity of the working class is streng- 
thened, induces the monopolies to seek salvation in 
reaction. It would be oversimplifying things to say 
that the monopolies always and everywhere work 
for the establishment of reactionary political re- 
gimes. On the contrary, they would prefer to rule 
peacefully in conditions of bourgeois democracy, 
being perfectly aware that reactionary regimes 
unavoidably — restrict their own _ possibilities. 

At the outset of his career Hitler was a lackey of 
the Krupps and the Pferdmengeses, spending his 
time in their waiting rooms in expectation of hand- 
outs. But, having become the Reichskanzler and 
the Fuehrer of the German nation, he started order- 
ing his benefactors about and had they shown any 
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signs of disobedience, he would not have hesitated 
to deal as ruthlessly with them as he did with the 
rebel generals and field-marshals. Fascism is a gua- 
rantee of the preservation and prosperity of the 
monopolies and the monopoly-based élite as a 
whole, but by no means a guarantee of the perso- 
nal safety, let alone independence, of its individual 
members. 

As long as the monopolies succeed in maintain- 
ing their domination with the help of the sophis- 
ticated mechanism of political parties, generous 
bribes, flirting with the intermediate sections of so- 
ciety and other tried and tested methods of bour- 
geois democracy, they are willing to preserve de- 
mocratic institutions and sing their praises. But 
when a political crisis looms on the horizon, when 
universal suffrage threatens to turn into a_ lash 
with which the corporations’ men may be driven 
out of parliament, recourse is taken to emergency 
laws and steps are taken to mutilate the franchise, 
and to muzzle public opinion. The success or 
failure of these attempts depends on the correla- 
tion of forces, but, whatever the outcome, that 
is where monopolie’s tendency to reaction mani- 
fests itself. 

It is also necessary to take into consideration the 
political struggle which is constantly being waged 
within the ruling group itself. It is, on the one hand, 
the struggle, common to any class or social group, 
of different views on how best to promote common 
interests. On the other hand, it is the struggle for 
prevailing influence in the state, which is dictated 
by economic factors, the direction of the activity 
of particular monopoly groups. 

What organizational form is usually taken by a 
bourgeois political regime when the more aggres- 
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sive and reaclionary forces of imperialism gain the 
upper hand? No speculation is needed to give the 
answer. It has already been supplied by history. 
Wherever reaction triumphs, even if temporarily, 
it assumes the form of one-man dictatorship. Such 
was the case in fascist Germany and Italy. Such is 
the case in Spain, Portugal and some other states 
today. 

This is explained first of all by the very charac- 
ter of a reactionary political regime. Any extraor- 
dinary form of power, as we have noted, demands 
of the ruling class the highest degree of organiza- 
tion, discipline, personal rule and centralism. The 
machinery of rule in a reactionary regime has its 
natural culmination in the individual leader who is 
essential to its efficiency and who holds the span- 
ners for all the bolts and nuts of the state ma- 
chine and who stands above the law, for he himself 
formulates the aims of the regime and determines 
the means of attaining them. 

However, it is not only the internal logic of a 
reactionary political regime that matters. The striv- 
ing of monopoly for reaction cannot be realized 
through the mere abolition of democratic institu- 
tions. Such abolition not only would give nothing 
to its initiators but, on the contrary, would provide 
an impetus for the rallying of all democratic for- 
ces, to their resolute actions in defence of their 
rights. Hence the vital importance for reactionary 
regimes of artificially extending the social basis 
of the dominance of the monopoly ruling circles. 

Such artificial expansion can be achieved only 
through an appeal to the nationalist sentiments 
of the petty-bourgeois section, only under the ban- 
ner of “national and social revival.” It takes a lead 
er, a fuehrer, to make the petty-bourgeois element 
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manageable, to direct its energy into the right chan- 
nels and turn it into a mainstay of the regime. This 
purpose is best served by a frenetic personality 
from among the same milieu which it is to mobi- 
lize—a shop-keeper, a sausage-maker or simply a 
mobster. Thus there appear Hitlers, Rockwells 
and Poujades,! who promise prosperity to the po- 
verly-stricken small proprietor, win him away from 
his natural ally, the proletariat, reconcile him with 
his natural enemy, the monopolies, and incite him 
into action against Communists, Socialists, democ- 
rats, Jews (Germany), Algerians (France), immig- 
rants (the USA, Britain), and so on. 

Thus, the tendency towards one-man rule is an 
inevitable product of the socio-economic conditions 
under which the exploiting minority (which, in ad- 
dition, tends to shrink still further)holds sway over 
the majority of society and strives to establish ex- 
treme forms of totalitarian dictatorship whenever it 
finds its dominance in danger. Bonapartism was 
such a form for the period of free competition; 
fascism is such a form for the epoch of monopoly 
capitalism. 

From this conclusion naturally flows another one, 
namely, that the achievement by capitalism of full 
maturity, the crystallization of its economic and 
political forms is inevitably followed by a contrac- 
tion of the social basis of the bourgeois state and 
hence a gradual degeneration of bourgeois democ- 
' The process of fuehrer-making is brilliantly described by 
Il. G. Wells in “The Autocracy of Mr. Parham” and by Sin- 
clair Lewis in “It Can’t Happen Here”. Marx, in his time, 
said that Balzac’s novels presented a better social picture of 
French bourgeois society than special researches did. The 
same can be said about these works, which masterfully des- 
cribe the mechanics of the brain washing of the petty- 


bourgeois masses and the conversion of a nonenlily into the 
ruler of a people’s deslinies. 
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racy. Within a framework of economic and _ politi- 
cal omnipotence of monopolies, democratic insti- 
tutions as such cease to play the role of safeguards 
against totalitarianism, their ability to play this 
role being fully dependent on the degree of orga- 
nization of the working people, and on their rea- 
diness to offer effective resistance to the forces of 
reaction. 

Furthermore, the reactionary circles readily use 
these institulions both to camouflage their domi- 
nance and to go over to extreme forms of totalita- 
rian dictatorship. It should not be forgotten thal 
it was actually universal suffrage that gave legal 
force to Hitler’s dictatorship. Deceived by the Na- 
zis, the majority of the nation gave them an over- 
whelming preponderance in the Reichstag and the 
right to form a government. 

Social-democratic theoreticians seem to be inca- 
pable of perceiving this degeneration of bourgeois 
democracy. Referring to the communist idea about 
the possibility, under present conditions, of effect- 
ing the transition from capitalism to socialism by 
parliamentary means, Konni Zilliacus wrote: “But 
if so, political democracy as understood in the 
West must be something more than camouflage for 
a capitalist class dictatorship. And if it is capable 
of being used to effect a social revolution in socie- 
lies with capitalist economic foundations, why 
could not democracy and political freedom in some- 
thing like the Western sense, serve in communities 
with Socialist economic foundations to introduce 
more Socialist democracy and promote the progres- 
sive change-over from Socialism to Communism in 
the Marxist-Leninist sense?” ! 


' Konni Zilliacus. A New Birth of Freedom? L., 1957, 
pp. 62-63. 
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We will gladly undertake answering this ques- 
tion. The thing is that the demoeratie institutions 
won by the people through centuries of struggle 
against the exploiters cannot be equated with bour- 
geo s democracy as a whole. The latter indisputably 
constitutes a form of dictatorship of the capitalists, 
however much the Right-wing Socialists may dis- 
agree on this score. When the Communist move- 
ment raises the question of the possibility of a 
peaceful road to socialism with the use of parliamen- 
tary and (this is a high'y imp orlant detail) extra- 
parliamentary forms of struggic, what is at issue 
is precisely democratic institu'icns used outside, 
and in spite of, the entire sys'em of political do- 
mination by the bourgeoisie. 

The prominent French writer, Vercors, remarked 
in an interview to the Soviet newspaper, Literatur- 
naya gazeta, that in its striving to preserve the old 
order, moribund and decaying, Nazism not only 
destroyed the shoots of the new order, but also 
attacked the old basis within which the new could 
germinate. For all its vagueness, one can agree with 
the thesis that socialist democracy can originate 
within old, bourgeois democracy. But to contend 
that bourgeois democracy as a whole can become 
a form of transition to socialism means simply to 
divorce the form from its class content, to substi- 
tule speculation for reality. Bourgeois democracy 
is nothing more than the bourgeois use of demo- 
cratic institutions. Socialist democracy is socialist 
use of democratic institutions, i. e., their use by 
the working people in the interests of the majority 
and then of society as a whote. 

Incidentally, it is common knowledge that Soviet 
Communists have never refused, in theory or in 
practice, to use democratic inslitulions on the mere 
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grounds that the bourgeoisie had managed to pul 
them into use in the service of its rule. Universal 
suffrage, the system of representation, executive 
bodies of power accountable to elective bodies, the 
principle of personal immunity and many other 
democratic institutions are widely employed in the 
political system of socialism and will effectively 
serve the tasks of building a communist socicty. 


The political system of socialism differs funda- 
mentally from that of capitalism in that its deve- 
lopment follows a rising, forward direction. The 
social basis of the socialist state, which initially 
consists of the proletariat and the poorest peasants, 
with the building of socialism comes to comprise 
practically the whole people. And as the socio-eco- 
nomic relations of the new system attain greater 
maturity, its democratic institutions—both those 
inherited from the past and the newly formed 
ones—become more meaningful. 


However, like any other phenomenon, socialism 
passes through a stage of infancy before reaching 
a certain degree of maturity. The founders of Marx- 
ism-Leninism repeatedly and most emphatically 
warned against the Utopian expectation that the 
socialist revolution would solve at one stroke a!i 
problems facing mankind. Lenin noted that only 
under socialism would there begin a truly mass 
advance in all spheres of the life of society and of 
its individual members, with the participation of 
the majorily and then of the whole population. 

In other words, the stress is on the inevitability 
of difficulties during the formative years of social- 
ism, when it has just emerged from the bosom of 
the old society and still bears its birthmarks. This 
concerns, in the first place, the problem of power, 
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of purifying it from bureaucratism, and of creating 
reliable guarantees against the abuse of it. 

Prerequisites for a restriction of democracy and 
the establishment of one-man rule (or a personality 
cull) exist, nol in the nature of socialism, but in 
the nature of cap talism and of the transitional so- 
ciety which is formed after the victory of the social- 
ist revolution. Thal is to say, the tendency towards 
personal dictatorship which is inherent in capital- 
ism survives throughout the transitional period 
right until the attainment by socialist society of 
full maturity in both the economic and _ political 
spheres. This tendency can come into its own or 
be suppressed, but it does exist, as the most dan- 
gerous survival of the past. 

Indeed, a cursory analysis of the economic and 
social conditions of the transitional period suffices 
to see that the prerequisites of the tendency 
towards a concentration of power are rooted in 
the past and not in the future, in capitalism and 
not in socialism. 

In the conditions of the young Soviet Union, 
such prerequisites were economic backwardness 
and the necessity to industrialize the country as 
quickly as possible, the preponderance of the pet- 
ty-bourgeois element, the tradition of bureaucra- 
tism, which does not disappear immediately after 
the break-up of the bourgeois machinery of state 
but can only be overcome by a long and stubborn 
struggle. 

It is permissible to ask: is it not from the past 
that the country’s economic backwardness was in- 
herited, and is it not the threat of imperialist ag- 
gression that dictates stepped-up industrialization? 
Is not the petty bourgeoisie, with its leader wor- 
ship, a class which formed under capitalism and 
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is only gradually transformed under socialism? Is 
not bureaucratism a tendency formed over the cen- 
turies of the existence of the machinery of states 
based on exploitation, divorced from and opposed 
to the masses? 

The discourses of the propagandists of capital- 
ism on a “degeneration” of the Soviet system are 
groundless and their attempts to prove that the per- 
sonality cult derives from the nature of socialism 
are futile. Their arguments do not hold water if only 
because a degenerate system is incapable of get- 
ting rid of its vices on its own and especially from 
above. In such cases the initiative inevitably comes 
from below and. just as inevitably, takes the form 
of political revolution. Incidentally, precisely such 
a picture could be observed in 19th-century France, 
where the great bourgeois revolution was _ fol- 
lowed by the revolutionary acts of 1830 and 1848 
designed to bring the new, bourgeois order “up to 
standard”. 

There can be no question of a degeneration of 
the Soviet system, because the mainstays of socia- 
lism—public ownership and the socialist system of 
economy based on it-—retain all their importance. 
Furthermore, despite violations of principles of the 
political system of socialism, the overall direction 
of the country’s domestic and foreign policy has 
corresponded to the aims of the revolution and 
made it possible to achieve major successes in all 
areas of the life of society. 

This aspect of the matter was deeply analyzed in 
the CPSU Central Committee’s resolution of June 
30, 1956, “On Overcoming the Cult of the Indivi- 
dual and Its Consequences”, which read: “...It 
would be a great mistake to conclude, from the fact 
that in the past there has been a cult of the in- 
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dividual, that changes have taken place in the so- 
cial system of the USSR, or to see the source of 
this cult in the nature of the Soviet social system.” 
Stalin’s personality cult “could not and did not 
change the nature of our social system... To think 
that one personality, even such an outstanding one 
as Stalin. could change our social and political sys- 
tem is to lapse into profound contradiction with 
the facts, with Marxism, with the truth. It is to 
lapse into idealism. This would be ascribing to an 
individual such excessive, supernatural powers as 
the ability to change a system of society and, more- 
over, such a socia! system in which vast masses 
of working people are the decisive force.” 

To sum up, the tendency towards the highest 
concentration of power is inherent in capitalism, 
especially at its monopoly stage, and its operation 
continues during the transitional period, until the 
attainment by socialism of full economic and poli- 
tical maturity. 

As it matures, socialist society creates increa- 
singly reliable safeguards against the tendency to- 
wards one-man rule. These safeguards lie in the 
constant improvement of forms and methods of 
the guidance of society by the Communist Party, 
in extension of the participation of the working 
people in the government and enhancement of its 
effectiveness, and in giving the principle of freedom 
of the individual greater meaning—in other words, 
in the ent're process of development of socialist 
democracy. 

What we have seen above punctures the balloon 
of “democratic socialism’, which has been given 
an enormous b!ow-up by the social-reformists and 
the revisionists of Marxism-Leninism. The events 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968 showed that this thesis 
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is designed to cover up attempts by counter-revo4 
lutionary forces to remove the working class and| 
its vanguard from the position of leadership in so- 
ciely, lo rob it of its revolutionary conquests, and 
to restore capitalism. 


+ & + 


The socialist cause, initiated in practice by the 
Great Oclober Socialist Revolution, is assuming 
gigantic scope and pitch. The ideas of scientific 
communism are advancing from one stage to 
another; the economic and political system of the 
new society is being perfected and attaining an 
ever greater degree of maturity. 

The Communists, who raised the banner of the 
revolutionary transformation of society, are _ still 
leading this great movement. A profound sense of 
responsibility for the destinies of their own people 
and of all mankind, an ability to furnish solutions 
to the vital problems of our time and to express 
consistently the interests and aspirations of the 
working class and all working people, all these have 
won for the Marxist-Leninist parties great prestige 
and have ensured their growing influence on the 
course of events. 

In the world today a great deal depends on the 
development of the Party itself, on the effective- 
ness of the forms and methods of its leadership 
of the masses and on the correspondence of these 
to the conditions of the epoch, on its ability to per- 
ceive, correctly and in good time, new trends and 
requirements. The Party will live up to these re- 
quirements. The fidelity of the Communists to the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, and the profound- 
ly innovatory and creative spirit of this  revolu- 
tionary doctrine will ensure this. 


